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This book completes the author’s scheme 
for bringing together, with explanations, 
the words whose meanings are today most 
commonly confused with those of other 
words wit hich they are used synony- 
meusly. 

Following the general principles of 
selection and treatment used successfully 
in The Choice of Words, and One Word and 
Another, V. H. Collins has once again pro- 
duced a valuable guide to English usage. 

Mr. Collins approaches language as 
something that is in a state of constant, 
though not usually rapid, change, and he 
says we ought to be willing to change our 
opinions and practice when new and useful 
usages are introduced into the vocabulary. 
It should be our aim, he adds, to hold a 
balanced opinion: at the same time pro- 
tecting our linguistic heritage; appreciating 
the processes of change; and distinguishing 
between growth and degeneration. 
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PREFACE 


Tur book completes, with a third volume, the scheme 
planned when the first was projected, of bringing together, 
with explanations, the words whose meaning is today most 
commonly confused with that of other words with which 
they are thought to be synonymous. 

While the same general principles of selection and treat- 
ment of word groups have been followed as in the previous 
books, this one has some new features. The proportion of 
usages that, though common, have not been, so far as I 
know, dealt with by other writers on language, is greater 
than in its predecessors. Moreover, as I approached the 
thousand mark in the aggregate number of word-groups 
covered by the three books, and still had space left, I took 
the opportunity of now and then going beyond my original 
scope, by including distinctions more subtle, and notes of a 
more general sort, than appear in the two others. 

On several occasions throughout the book, usually as a 
result of criticism and suggestions by friends, acquaint- 
ances, and sometimes strangers, I have modified, and if 
necessary recanted, opinions on usage expressed in the two 
previous books. Language is in a state of constant, though 
not usually rapid, change, and we ought to be willing and 
even anxious to change our opinions and practice when new 
and useful usages are introduced’ into the vocabulary. 
H. W. Fowler, who is by some regarded as a pedant of 
pedants, said that ‘an idiomatic speaker and writer differs 
chiefly from the slangy in using what was slang and is now 
idiom’. It should be our aim to hold a balanced opinion: at 
the same time protecting our linguistic heritage; appreciat- 
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PREFACE—contd. 


ing the processes of change; and distinguishing between 
growth and degeneration. 

Naturally there has been constant consultation of the 
Oxford dictionaries. References are generally to the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary and the Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary, as these books have been at my elbow, though I have 
often consulted and cited the big Oxford English Dictionary. 
The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have again given leave 
for the many references to and quotations from these books. 

To the Clarendon Press I am also obliged for leave to 
re-print in Appendix II an article on punctuation published 
originally in the Journal of Education. 

For valuable help kindly given me I am gratefully indebted 
to Sir Ernest Gowers, Mr. F. Grant, Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Mrs. Nancy Henry, Mr. Alan Jackson, Mrs. Eleanor 
Macqueen, Mr. Raymond Mortimer, Mr. G. D. H. Pidcock, 
Mrs. D. Pigott, the Rev. Prebendary J. H. Powell, Mr. M. R. 
Robinson, Miss D. M. Stuart, Mr. G. H. Vallins. To 
these helpers whom I can thank by name must be added 
several correspondents, otherwise not personally known by 
me, who prefer to remain here anonymous, and the incor- 
poration of whose suggestions is mentioned in the word- 
groups where they appear. 


The following abbreviations have been used: 

M.E.U. A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, by H. W. 
Fowler, 1944 impression. (Citations of ‘Fowler’ refer to 
this book.) 

O.E.D. The Oxford English Dictionary. 

S.O.E.D. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, revised 
and edited by C. T. Onions, Fourth Edition, with Addenda, 
1955. 

C.O.D. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, 
by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler, Fourth Edition, revised 
by E. McIntosh, with Addenda, 1951. 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS 


accord, grant, do, give 

achieve, attain, gain, accomplish 

accumulate, cumulate 

acuteness, acuity 

administer, manage, give 

advantage, benefit 

agreement, contract; agree, contract 

alert, warn, rouse to alarm 

all 

all right, alright 

almost never, hardly ever 

alternative 

always, for ever, forever 

Am I not? Ant I? Ain't I? Amn’t I? Aren't I? 

amend, emend 

amiable, amicable 

and, but 

animal, human being, man, bird, quadruped, beast 

angle, point of view, aspect 

angry, 

any, any other 

anyone, any one; everyone, every one 

apparel, attire, raiment, clothes, dress 

appendices, appendixes 1 

appreciate, understand, realise, recognise, value, be aware, 
be grateful, be obliged 

apprehend, comprehend, understand ; apprehension, com- 
prehension, understanding ; misapprehend, misunder- 
stand; misapprehension, misunderstanding; apprehen- 
sively 

artist, artiste 

as and when 

as, than 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


30 as yet 

31 ask, request, asking 

32 assemble 

33 at, about, at about 

34 at best, at the best, etc. 

35 audition 

36 bay-window, bow-window 

37 bear, carry 

38 beg 

39 on behalf, in behalf 

40 between, betwixt, ’twixt 

41 bi-partisan, two-party 

42 bid, order 

43 brash 

44 break down, analysis, classification 

45 brief-bag, deed-case, attaché-case 

46 broadcast, broadcasted; forecast, forecasted 

47 by and large, on the whole 

48 can, may; could, might 

49 care, anxiety 

50 categorical; categorically 

51 centre round, centre around, centre about, revolve 

52 certain, some, a 

53 charge, accuse, impute 

54 check, check up, check up on; check with 

55 vicious circle, vicious spiral 

56 circumstances: in, under 

57 cite, instance 

58 claim, cause 

59 clean, cleanly; cleanness, cleanliness; unclean, uncleanly ; 
uncleanness 

60 clergyman, minister, priest, parson, rector, vicar, curate 

61 close, close down 

62 come, go 

63 commend, praise 

64 common, general, wide-spread, prevalent, rife 

65 communication, letter 

66 COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


67 compare, liken 

68 THE COMPOUND POSSESSIVE 
69 condition, govern 

70 conditions: in, under 

71 confute, refute, rebut 

72 congregate, assemble, collect, gather 
73 connote, denote 


74 consequent, consequential; resulting, resultant; conse- 


quently, consequentially, therefore, accordingly 

75 considerable 

76 consist of, consist in 

77 consistence, consistency 

78 constitute, represent, be 

79 contact 

80 contemporary, contemporaneous 
81 content, contented 

82 contract a marriage, marry 

83 correspond to, correspond with 

84 counsel, advise, exhort, admonish 
85 couple, join, add 

86 courageous, brave, bold, audacious 
87 creed, credo 

88 deep, profound; deeply, profoundly 
89 delve, dig 

90 demission, resignation, abdication 
91 demonstrate, show 

92 density, denseness 

93 depend 

94 deplete, reduce 

95 depository, depositary 

96 differ from, differ with 

97 different, disparate 

98 direct, directly 

99 disappoint, falsify, belie 

100 discomfort, discomfit, disconcert 
101 discontinue, stop, end 
102 dissociate, disassociate 
103 divide, division 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


104 doubtless, no doubt, without doubt, without a doubt, 
beyond doubt, undoubtedly 

105 easement, easing 

106 either, or 

107 embellish, beautify, decorate, adorn, ornament 

108 enhance, increase 

109 enjoy, love, like, be fond of, admire, adore 

110 enquiry, inquiry 

111 enthuse, be enthusiastic, feel enthusiasm 

112 equally 

113 error, mistake 

114 etc. 

115 euphemism, euphuism 

116 evening, night 

117 ever 

118 everywhere 

119 evidence, attest, prove, show 

120 example, exemplar, model 

121 exciting 

122 exiguous, small, scanty, minute 

123 exclusive 

124 exotic 

125 expect, imagine, suppose, surmise, dare say, suspect, antici- 
ate 

126 ныкы 

127 expertise, expertness, expert knowledge 

128 explain, expound, explicate, expatiate, dilate 

129 explore, examine 

130 extract, excerpt, quotation 

131 fact 

132 falseness, falsity 

133 fare; food, bill of fare, menu 

134 fascinate; fascination; fascinating 

135 figure, appear, be 

136 fill in, fill up 

137 final conclusion 

138 finale, end, finish, close 

139 find 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


140 foe, enemy 

141 for, in respect of 

142 forbid, forfend 

143 FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES 

144 friend, acquaintance 

145 a friend of, friends with, friendly with 

146 furthermore, moreover, also, too, again 

147 genuine, sincere; genuinely, sincerely 

148 got 

149 Good-bye, Farewell, Adieu, Au revoir, Cheerio, So long, 
Bye bye 

150 gypsy (gipsy) 

151 to hand 

152 hand-bag, bag, Dorothy bag 

153 hardly, scarcely 

154 harmful, injurious, pernicious, detrimental, deleterious 

155 hate, hatred, dislike, aversion, abhorrence, loathing, detes- 
tation; hate, dislike, abhor, loathe, detest 

156 headache 

157 help 

158 henceforth, thenceforth 

159 hither; thither; whither; hitherto 

160 holiday, vacation 

161 howbeit, nevertheless 

162 however, nevertheless, but 

163 huge, vast, immense, gigantic, colossal, enormous 

164 husband, wife; my wife, Mrs., the Mrs., the wife, Mother; 
my husband, Mr., the dad; your good man; your good 
woman, your good lady 

165 idem 

166 illtreat, maltreat, mistreat 

167 impossibly ; impossible, intolerable, out of the question 

168 improve, improve on 

169 in, into 

170 in, within 

171 indices, indexes 

172 indoor, indoors; outdoor, outdoors 

173 inform oneself, get to know, learn, find, discover, ascertain 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


174 informant, informer 

175 inmost, innermost 

176 insomuch, in so far, so far, inasmuch 
177 instance, case 

178 intolerable; intolerably 


179 it, its; he, she; him, her; his, her; who, whom, which, 


that 
180 jargon 
181 job 
182 join, join with 
183 jot, whit, bit, particle, small bit 
184 juncture, conjuncture 
185 just, quite 
186 know 
187 lack, dearth 
188 later, later on, later still 
189 LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 
190 latter, last 
191 lawyer 
192 legendary, remarkable, wonderful, famous 
193 lengthways, lengthwise 
194 less, lesser, smaller 
195 let, allow, permit, consent 
196 liable, likely 
197 listen, listen in 
198 little, a little 
199 LONG WORDS AND SHORT WORDS 
200 lot, lots, deal, plenty 
201 lure, allure, allurement 
202 luxuriant, luxurious 
203 mail, post, dispatch (despatch) 
204 a majority, the majority, most; a minority, 
205 make, do, commit 
206 malapert, impudent, saucy 
207 manner, sorts, kinds 
208 mar, spoil 
209 a matter of, about 
210 means, way, method 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


211 meanwhile, in the meanwhile; meantime, in the meantime 
212 measure, degree, extent, some, partly 

213 middle, centre 

214 might, may, can 

215 miserable, wretched 

216 mix, mingle 

217 moiety, part 

218 motivation, motive 

219 mundane, worldly 

220 munificent, generous 

221 mystique, mystery, mysteriousness 

222 nannie, nanny, nurse 

223 naughty, wrong 

224 naval, nautical, maritime 

225 near, near to 

226 need, requirement, requisite 

227 neither, nor 

228 never, not 

229 nevertheless, none the less 

230 nor, or 

231 notable, noted 

232 notify, tell, inform 

233 nowadays, today, in these days, now, at present 
234 nude, naked 

235 obliged, under an obligation, beholden, beholding 
236 occasion, cause 

237 of, about, concerning, etc. 

238 of course, naturally 

239 on, upon 

240 one and all, each and every, each and all 

241 one or two, a few, several, half a dozen or so 
242 opponent, antagonist, adversary 

243 opposition, opposing 

244 opt, choose, decide 

245 or, or not 

246 otherwise 

247 overlap, overlap with 

248 overs 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


249 packet, parcel, package; pack, package 
250 panicky, panic-stricken 
251 peeved 


252 pejorative, unfavourable, depreciatory, denigratory 


253 perchance, perhaps, maybe 

254 PERFECT INFINITIVE 

255 perforce, necessarily 

256 perpend, consider 

257 PHRASAL COLLOCATIONS 

258 PLEONASMS 

259 pound, hundredweight, ounce 

260 precision, preciseness 

261 preclude, exclude, prevent, obviate 
262 PREPOSITIONAL PARTICIPLES 
263 presently, soon, anon 

264 prima facie, a priori 

265 production, productivity, productiveness 
266 promulgate, announce, publish 

267 purport, profess 

268 quite 

269 realm, colony, dominion, dependency 
270 receptionist 

271 recipe, receipt 

272 refuse, decline 

273 regard, consider, count 

274 rejection, reject 

275 remain, am, beg 

276 are requested to, should 

277 resolve, resolution 

278 retire, go to bed 

279 sadism, cruelty; sadist 

280 satisfied, convinced, sure 

281 scared, afraid, frightened 

282 scorn, despise, deride, contemn, disdain 
283 school, college, university 

284 second-rate, second-class, mediocre, indifferent 
285 seldom, rarely, if ever, never 

286 sere, dry 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


287 several, some, many, a number 

288 share, share in 

289 show, entertainment 

290 sign, indication 

291 SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS, ABBREVIATIONS 

292 solecism, mistake, error, catachresis, howler, bloomer, mis- 
use, abusage 

293 sort, kind 

294 spectacular 

295 spiv 

296 splendid, excellent, good, clever, etc. 

297 stand for, tolerate, acquiesce in, put up with, allow, permit 

298 stockist, stocker 

299 strafe, punish, rebuke, abuse 

300 subsume, take over 

301 such, same, it, this, they, them, etc. 

302 such, so ° 

303 such, so, very, most, extremely, etc. 

304 suit-case, trunk, portmanteau, kit-bag, wardrobe-trunk 

305 summary, précis, synopsis, epitome, compendium, abstract, 
digest 

306 THE SUPERLATIVE 

307 surprising, remarkable, strange, wonderful, marvellous, 
amazing 

308 take place, happen, occur 

309 temperature, fever 

310 terminology, nomenclature 

311 terms, conditions 

312 that, because 

313 that, whether 

314 their, his or her, his, one’s 

315 think, consider, deem 

316 think out, think of, think up 

317 touring, tourism 

318 trust, hope 

319 undiscriminating, indiscriminate 

320 unless, without 

321 unresponsible, irresponsible, not responsible 
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LIST OF WORD-GROUPS—contd. 


322 up 

323 use 

324 vastly, much, very 

325 vendor, seller, street-vendor, barrow-boy 

326 verbal, oral 

327 verbosity, verbiage, wordiness, pleonasm, redundancy, 
tautology, prolixity 

328 viability, existence; viable, possible, practicable 

329 votary, devotee, addict 

330 wallet, note-case, attaché-case 

331 warn 

332 was, were 

333 waste, wastage 

334 way-back, far-away, long ago 

335 wed, marry 

336 well, badly, much, seriously 

337 well-nigh, nigh, almost, nearly 

338 wend, go 

339 what 

340 So what? What then? 

341 whether, whether not 

342 while, time 

343 who? whom? 

344 whose, of which 

345 wish, want, desire, desiderate 

346 with reference to, with regard to, as regards, regarding, in 
answer to, in reply to; further to 

347 wont, habit, custom 

348 work, duty, function 

349 worth while 

350 Would (would), Will (will) 

351 would, should; will, shall 

352 would, will, do 

353 write, telegraph, telephone 

354 LAST THOUGHTS ON THE DICTIONARY AND 
ON ERRORS BY THE GREAT 

355 Addenda: infinitely ; frankly, honestly 
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WORD-GROUPS 


ACCORD, GRANT, DO, GIVE 1 


In ordinary, simple, straightforward, vigorous English one 
does a favour to a person, or gives permission or (better) 
leave. If does and gives seem too informal, one can grant, 
but journalese prefers to accord. 


ACHIEVE, ATTAIN, GAIN, ACCOMPLISH 2 


achieve and attain, instead of gain, accomplish, and other 
words, are on the formal side (Appendix I, 1). 


ACCUMULATE, CUMULATE 3 


accumulate is the working word. It is used transitively and 
intransitively. cumulate is used only transitively, and is rare. 


ACUTENESS, ACUITY 4 


acuity, for acuteness, is, in a bad sense of the term 
(Appendix I, 6), a stylish word. 


ADMINISTER, MANAGE, GIVE 5 


administer can be legitimately used with reference to 
formal action. C.O.D. cites, as objects that the verb can 
govern, ‘affairs’, ‘justice’, ‘sacraments’, ‘oath’. A colonial 
power can ‘administer territory’. Otherwise, as a synonym 
of simpler words, and governing such objects as ‘defeat’, 
‘check’, ‘rebuke’, or, intransitively, with the sense of 
‘contribute’ (to one’s comfort etc.), it is a formal word 
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5 ADMINISTER, MANAGE, GIVE—contd. 


(Appendix I, 1), used in journalese and by those who model 
their language on this. 


6 ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT 


advantage used as a verb, meaning benefit, goes back to 
the sixteenth century, but is today, in a bad sense of the 
term (Appendix I, 6), a stylish word. 


7 AGREEMENT, CONTRACT ; AGREE, CONTRACT 


An agreement can mean (1) an informal arrangement, 
promise, undertaking, etc.; (2) a formal arrangement, 
covenant, treaty. The noun contract is used only in sense 
(2). This distinction applies also to the use of the verbs 
agree, contract. 

As an intransitive verb agree can be used absolutely: “1 
agreed’, ‘He agreed’, etc.; or it can be followed by ‘to’, 
‘on’, ‘with’: ‘I agree to that condition’, ‘I agree on that 
point with you’. 

As a transitive verb agree should be used only with a noun 
clause. ‘He agreed that this must be done.’ In journalese, 
officialese, and commercialese it is often used transitively 
without ‘to’ or ‘on’. “After discussion they agreed the 
financial clause.’ ‘I agree the amount suggested in your 
letter.’ ‘I cannot agree your proposal for repayment.’ In 
the passive also it is incorrectly used without ‘to’ or ‘on’. 
‘If German rearmament is to be agreed.’ The expression 
‘That is agreed’ is, however, idiomatic. 


8 ALERT, WARN, ROUSE TO ALARM 


alert as a noun, meaning ‘alarm’, ‘warning call’, goes 
back a hundred and fifty years; as an adjective meaning 
‘watchful’, ‘vigilant’, two hundred and fifty years. The 
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ALERT, WARN, ROUSE TO ALARM—contd. 8 


etymology of the word is strange. It comes from a combina- 
tion of two Italian words: alla = ‘at the’; erta = ‘look out’. 
The adverbial phrase ‘on the alert’ is therefore etymologi- 
cally pleonastic. In recent years alert has come from U.S.A., 
to be used, as a verb, meaning warn, rouse to alarm, both 
actively and passively. ‘The amassing of Soviet power 
alerted free nations to a new danger of aggression.’ ‘Dockers 
were fully alerted for strike action today unless the men 
were reinstated.’ 

As a noun the word came to be applied specifically during 
the Second World War to a warning of an air-raid. 


ALL 9 


I. Such a sentence as (1) ‘He was all alone’, or (2) ‘He 
was all by himself", is pleonastic. all does not alter the sense, 
and should be omitted. 

Such a sentence as (3) ‘He did it all alone’, or (4) ‘He 
did it all by himself’, is ambiguous. Thus, in (3), is all a 
noun, object of ‘did’, with ‘it’ meaning ‘all of it’; or is it 
an adverb qualifying ‘alone’, meaning ‘all by himself”? 

II. ‘of? after ‘all’ is incorrect unless followed by a pronoun. 
(Right) ‘All of them were late.’ (Wrong) “АП of the boys 
[which should be ‘All the boys’] were late.’ 


ALL RIGHT, ALRIGHT 10 


Most people would agree with Mr. Whitten, who in Good 
and Bad English says ‘Never write “alright”. It is all wrong 
(not *alwrong") and it stamps a person who uses it as un- 
educated.’ He does not accept as justification an analogy 
with ‘almost’ and ‘already’. Another writer on the matter, 
however, Mr. Douglas Day, in the Observer, refers to the 
distinction between all ready and already: ‘Compare “We 
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10 ALL RIGHT, ALRIGHT—contd. 


were all ready to go when a telegram came that cancelled the 
plan”, and “They must have already arrived there". Mr. 
Day suggests that an equally useful distinction might be 
recognised in spelling between ‘Your answers are all right’ 
(= ‘All your answers are right’) and ‘I am now feeling 
alright’. 


11 ALMOST NEVER, HARDLY EVER 


almost never is idiomatically inferior to hardly ever. 


12 ALTERNATIVE 


The derivation of alternative is connected with the Latin 
pronoun alter = ‘one (or the other) of two’, and there may 
still be some who maintain that it should therefore be used 
only with reference to a choice of two. C.O.D. describes its 
use for “опе of more than two possibilities’ as ‘loose’. 
Most of us will range ourselves with Treble and Vallins on 
the question whether there can be more than two alterna- 
tives: ‘The etymology of the word says no; but sound usage 
says yes’. 


13 ALWAYS, FOR EVER, FOREVER 


for ever, instead of always, strikes a rather melodramatic 
note. If, however, it is used, it should be written in two 
words. Compare ‘all right’ (10). Treble and Vallins remind 
us that nearly a hundred years ago Calverley wrote: 


Forever! ’Tis a single word. 

And yet our fathers deemed it two. 
Nor am I confident they agreed. 
Are you? 
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AM I NOT? АМТ I? AIN'T I? AMN’TI? AREN'T 1? 14 


Colloquial and slang abbreviations of Am I not? are An't 
I? and Ain't I? Ап? I? is usually pronounced Ahn't I? 
(rhyming with ‘Shan’t 17?) and is sometimes written and 
printed Aren't 1? Occasionally one hears Amn't I? 


AMEND, EMEND 15 


The sense common to the two words is that of altering so 
asto improve. emend is restricted to the removal of errors 
from written matter. 


AMIABLE, AMICABLE 16 


amiable applies to a person; amicable to the relations 
existing between one person and another. ‘I found him an 
amiable companion on the tour.’ ‘After this explanation 
we were once more on amicable terms.’ 


AND, BUT 17 


A superstition has grown up that in writing one must not 
begin a sentence with And or But. The usage is idiomatic. 
Moreover its very abruptness can sometimes help to 
emphasise the addition that And makes and the contrast that 
But makes. It should be used, however, with discrimination 
and sparingly, or it will give a staccato effect. 

The misconception that a sentence must not begin with 
And may have contributed to the common misuse of ‘also’ 
(which is an adverb) as a conjunction, encroaching on the 
use of and. (See One Word and Another.) 


ANIMAL, HUMAN BEING, MAN, BIRD, 18 
QUADRUPED, BEAST 


The noun animal сап be a dangerous word. S.O.E.D. 
defines it as a ‘living being endowed with sensation and 
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18 ANIMAL, HUMAN BEING, MAN, ETC.—contd. 


voluntary motion’. In a broad sense all organic life can be 
divided into that which is (adjectivally) (1) animal, (2) 
vegetable. The expression ‘men [or ‘human beings'] and 
animals’ is therefore perhaps open to the charge of loose- 
ness, because men and human beings belong to the animal 
creation. However that may be, the common expression 
‘animals and birds’ or ‘birds and animals’ is slovenly, be- 
cause birds are animals. What is meant is ‘birds and other 
animals’. 


19 ANGLE, POINT OF VIEW, ASPECT 


In One Word and Another it was mentioned that angle, as a 
synonym of point of view and aspect, was in C.O.D. but not 
in S.O.E.D., either with reference literally to what one sees 
with the eye, or figuratively to what one thinks with the 
mind. A mathematical friend tells me that this meaning 
has no mathematical basis. The careful speaker and writer 
should avoid it. 


20 ANGRY 


One is angry ‘at’ or ‘about’ an event; angry ‘with’ a 
person. } 


21 ANY, ANY OTHER 


In ‘Smith was more generous than any man he had 
known’ any is incorrect, because ‘any man he had known’ 
includes Smith. 

Correction: either instead of any have any other, or add 
‘previously’ or ‘before’ to ‘had known’. 
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ANYONE, ANY ONE; EVERYONE, EVERY ONE 22 


any and one, and every and one, are written as two words 
only when the word that follows is ‘of’. ‘Anyone can do 
that.’ ‘Any one of us may be chosen.’ 

The antonyms of anyone are no-one or nobody or none; 
of any one, not one. 


APPAREL, ATTIRE, RAIMENT, CLOTHES, DRESS 23 


The working words are clothes and dress. raiment, 
apparel, attire, are obsolescent (Appendix I, 5). All five 
words are synonymous, in a general sense, with reference to 
the way a person is dressed. For a particular garment, worn 
by a woman, see The Choice of Words. 


APPENDICES, APPENDIXES 24 


The correct plural of appendix in its sense of a subsidiary 
addition to a book or document is appendices. ‘The book 
includes some valuable appendices giving statistics of annual 
production, sales, and prices.’ The form appendixes is 
properly restricted to the vocabulary of anatomy, for that 
useless and often troublesome survival the vermiform 
ee of the intestine. Compare the plural of index 


APPRECIATE, UNDERSTAND, REALISE, RECOGNISE, 25 
VALUE,’ BE AWARE, BE GRATEFUL, BE OBLIGED 


The primary meaning of the verb to appreciate is to form 
an estimate of the value of a thing. In an extended use it is 
now a vogue-word (Appendix I, 2), used as a substitute for 
understand, realise, recognise, value, be aware, and even be 
grateful, be obliged. ‘I appreciate your reasons for objecting 
to the proposal.’ ‘I appreciate that the task will be long and 
difficult.” ‘You must appreciate that this offer cannot be 
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25 APPRECIATE, UNDERSTAND, ETC.—contd. 


repeated.’ ‘I should appreciate your not referring again to 
this matter.’ Sir Ernest Gowers suggests that this over- 
working of the word should at all events be curbed by not 
using it with a noun clause (e.g. in ‘I appreciate that you are 
extremely generous [or ‘how extremely generous you are’] 
in this matter’), but only with an object (e.g. ‘I appreciate 
your extreme generosity in this matter’). 


That appreciate has another and useful sense as an in- | 


transitive verb meaning ‘rise in value’ is an additional 
reason for not using it in senses for which there already 
exist several other words, mentioned above. 


26 APPREHEND, COMPREHEND, UNDERSTAND ; 

APPREHENSION, COMPREHENSION, UNDERSTAND- 
ING; MISAPPREHEND, MISUNDERSTAND ; MISAPPRE- 
HENSION, MISUNDERSTANDING ; APPREHENSIVELY 


The noun apprehension, whether used instead of under- 
standing or arrest or fear, is a show-word of the sham- 
erudite (Appendix I, 1). So are the verbs apprehend, instead 
of understand or arrest or fear; and comprehend instead of 


understand. apprehensive, however, and apprehensively, — 


with the sense of ‘anxiety mixed with fear’, are useful words 
because they provide an adjective and an adverb to fill a gap 


now that ‘fearful’ and ‘fearfully’ have lost their primary — 


meanings (see The Choice of Words). 


27 ARTIST, ARTISTE 


In The Choice of Words the term artiste (as contrasted | 


with artist) was defined as a word for a performer on the 
stage, male or female, in singing, dancing, conjuring, 
acrobatics, etc. Journalists who write about such entertain- 
ment, apparently resenting as derogatory a differentiation of 
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ARTIST, ARTISTE—contd. 27 


these performers from poets, painters, and others practising 
the fine arts, are now dropping the -e from artiste and calling 
them artists. 


AS AND WHEN 28 


In One Word and Another the superfluity was pointed out 
of either if or when in the expression if and when, and of 
unless or until in unless and until. The same considerations 
apply to as and when. Either as or when should be used, but 
not both. Take the following statement: ‘The Bill provides 
that the balances shall be met by the Exchequer as and when 
they mature for payment’. The speaker or writer should 
make up his mind which is the one word that expresses his 
meaning better, and rely on that alone. 


AS, THAN 29 


When one wants to combine ‘as good as ever’ with ‘or 
better than ever’, there is a tendency to say ‘as good or 
better than ever’. Analysis exposes the incorrectness of 
this. If, as Sir Ernest Gowers suggests, the correct form ‘as 
good as or better than ever’ seems prosy, a solution is ‘as 
good as ever, or better’. The same principle applies to other 
positives and comparatives. 


AS YET 30 


as in as yet is pleonastic. There is no context in which it 
causes the phrase to mean anything different from yet by 
itself: e.g. ‘I have not as yet [instead of simply ‘not yet’] 
had any news of him'. 
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31 ASK, REQUEST, ASKING 


ask is the working verb. request is either formal (see 
Appendix I, 1) or implies deliberate, though polite, emphasis. 
Compare refuse and decline (272). As a noun, however, 
request is a working word, because there is not a noun 
corresponding to ask except the rarely used word asking. 


32 ASSEMBLE 


assemble was formerly used only with reference to the 
bringing or coming together of people. In recent years it has 
come to be applied transitively in mechanical engineering to 
fitting together the parts of a machine, and this application 
is now being extended to bringing things in general together, 
from parts of all kinds of prefabricated articles to arguments. 


33 AT, ABOUT, AT ABOUT 


With reference to time a person can be said e.g. ‘to arrive 
at seven o’clock’ ог ‘to arrive about seven o’clock’, but ‘at’ 
combined with ‘about’ (‘He was expected to arrive at about 
seven o'clock") is pleonastic. 


34 AT BEST, AT THE BEST, ETC. 


Some speakers and writers use at best; others at the best; 
and similarly with other superlatives: e.g. worst, earliest, 
latest. In concurrence with Mr. С. Н. Vallins I use at best, 
and, if I had occasion for the antonym, I should, if only to 
be consistent, use at worst. Yet Mr. Vallins considers at 
the earliest and at the latest more idiomatic than at earliest 
and at latest, though he admits he cannot explain why. 


35 AUDITION 


audition, which until recently has been used only as a 
noun, for the testing of a person’s capacities in singing, 
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AUDITION—contd. 35 


playing a musical instrument, etc., with a view to employ- 
ment, is now being used in dramatic and other circles as a 
verb, meaning to subject a person to that test. 


BAY-WINDOW, BOW-WINDOW 36 


All windows that break the regular lines of a wall in a 
room, projecting outwards, form what may be compared 
with a geographical bay. If, however, the shape made is 
rectangular or polygonal, it is called a bay-window; if the 
shape is a curve, it is called a bow-window. 


BEAR, CARRY 37 


bear in the literal sense of carry is archaic (Appendix I, 5). 


BEG 38 


beg, often followed by ‘leave’, was within living memory 
a common word at the beginning of formal letters, in dis- 
cussions in committee, and even in semi-informal conversa- 
tion. It is now obsolescent except in officialese and 
commercialese (Appendix I, 6) especially when prefixed to 
the words acknowledging (“We beg to acknowledge’) the 
receipt of a letter. 

As Sir Ernest Gowers remarks in The Complete Plain 
Words, there is no reason for asking leave to acknowledge 
a letter. ` 

ON BEHALF, IN BEHALF 39 


(a) on behalf of is more general in its reference than in 
behalf. The first means ‘on the part of’, ‘as the agent of’, 
‘representing’ (often in an official capacity). (b) in behalf of 
means ‘in the interest of’, ‘in defence of’. S.O.E.D. says 
that (а) is often used improperly in the sense of (b), but the 
two senses sometimes run into one another. 
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40 BETWEEN, BETWIXT, 'TWIXT 


betwixt is an archaism (Appendix I, 5). Its abbreviation 
*twixt (sometimes written twixt without the apostrophe) is, 
Mr. Ivor Brown tells us in 4 Word in Edgeways, a pet of 
house-agents, who ‘in a world of snarling realism are the 
incurable romantics’. 


41 BI-PARTISAN, TWO-PARTY 


Journalese, dissatisfied with the two syllables of party, 
and the simple word two, in the compound word two-party, 
used adjectivally, has invented the adjective bi-partisan, to 
which has recently been added the noun bipartisanship. 
‘The country has in recent years had a bi-partisan foreign 
policy, but the Opposition has begun to show signs of 
striking out a line of its own.’ As partisan (noun and 
adjective) refers to *taking sides with another', bi-partisan 
should refer to a person who does this twice over. The 
invention merits no partisans. 


42 BID, ORDER 


bid, as a synonym of order and other verbs, is archaic 
(Appendix I, 5). 


43 BRASH 


„Тһе definition of brash in O.E.D. reads ‘obsolete and 
dialectal: hasty, rash, impetuous; now chiefly in U.S.: 
fragile, brittle: used chiefly of timber’. C.O.D., entering the 
word as colloquial, and originally or chiefly an American- 
ism, gives “rash, cheeky, saucy’. The word is used so loosely 
that its precise meaning is seldom if ever clear. Thus in a 
review of a book we read that the ‘background’ (of two 
brothers born in California) ‘was brash, savage, and 
puerile’; and, in a notice in The Times,@of a musical com- 
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BRASH—contd. 43 


position, ‘the ideas are brash, and far from striking, and 
the orchestration noisy’. But there is no end to the loose- 
ness with which the word is used. I have had my attention 
drawn to an article in the Financial Times in which it 
apparently means ‘robust’ as an epithet of ‘health’. 


BREAK DOWN, ANALYSIS, CLASSIFICATION 44 


A superfluous usage of the last few years is break down as 
a synonym of analysis or classification. ‘A break down of 
the figures shows that cancer of the lung is responsible for 
26 per cent of all cancer deaths in males.’ The usage is 
now extending to the verb. ‘He received 10,000 replies [to 
a questionnaire], 5,000 of which have been broken down and 
studied’ (Mr. Cyril Connolly in the Sunday Times). Sir 
Ernest Gowers in The Complete Plain Words has given a 
number of examples illustrating the undesirable and some- 
times absurd results of this usage. 


BRIEF-BAG, DEED-CASE, ATTACHÉ-CASE 45 


The ordinary small leather or cloth hand-bag carried 
mostly by men but sometimes in these days by women is 
called a brief-bag. It was at one time used especially by 
barristers and solicitors, ostensibly to hold briefs and other 
legal documents. It was called also a deed-case (i.e. ostensi- 
bly for holding deeds). An attaché-case is a rectangular and 
stiffened case, often of leather, larger thana brief-bag or deed- 
pue for carrying about by hand, and ostensibly for holding 

eeds. 


BROADCAST, BROADCASTED; FORECAST, 46 
FORECASTED 


Both forms for the past tense of both verbs are correct, 
but broadcast is more common than broadcasted. 
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47 BY AND LARGE, ON THE WHOLE 


Some speaker or writer, enamoured of the idea of an 
elegant variation from on the whole and similar phrases: 
‘all things considered’, ‘broadly speaking’, etc., must have 
hit on the nautical phrase by and large. The expression in 
its original sense dates back to the days of sailing ships. 
C.O.D. defines it as meaning ‘to the wind and off it’. 
Admiral Beamish, in a letter to The Times, has pointed out 
that it refers to keeping a ship on a course so that it makes 
good progress even if the wind should vary a few degrees. It 
is only in recent years that the phrase has become common 
as a synonym of on the whole, etc., which it is displacing. 
It is to be hoped that it will go out of fashion as quickly as 
it has come into it. 


48 CAN, MAY; COULD, MIGHT 


The Rey. Prebendary J. H. Powell has suggested to me 
that I should put in a word of deprecation of the growing 
practice of substituting can for may. can, he says, should be 
restricted to the sense of ‘being able’; may to that of ‘being 
allowed’ or the possibility of something happening or being 
done. ‘From the garden one can get a view of Hampstead 
Heath.’ ‘If you like, you may change your library book 
daily.” ‘Unless we go at once, we may miss the train.’ 
These sentences are idiomatic, which such a sentence as ‘Can 
I now get down, Daddy?’ is not. The question is not of 
Bobby’s being able to get down, but of his being allowed to 
do so; and a parent anxious to instil good English into his 
child could answer ‘You know you can; and you may’. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Vallins points out, the primary meaning 
of the Old English word maeg, from which may developed, 
was ‘ be strong’, “be able’, ‘have power’; and this meaning 
survives in some contexts where either may or can is idio- 


matic: e.g. ‘With that ticket you may [or ‘can’] travel by 
either route’. 
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CAN, MAY; COULD, MIGHT—conzd. 48 


Similar considerations apply to could and might. ‘He 
wondered whether he could [not ‘might’] safely descend 
the mountain by following this stream.’ ‘He wondered 
whether he might [not ‘could’] use the ticket by the other 
route." 


CARE, ANXIETY 49 


‘Care killed the cat’, says an old proverb; but the word 
care in that sense, meaning anxiety, is now used only in the 
plural. 


CATEGORICAL ; CATEGORICALLY 50 


Apart from the phrase ‘the categorical imperative’ these 
words are better avoided. categorical means ‘positive’, 
‘explicit’; but, unless a refusal is ‘positive’ and ‘explicit’, 
it is hardly a refusal. The same consideration applies to 
categorically. The phrases ‘categorical refusal’ and ‘refuse 
categorically’ are therefore pleonastic. They are kept alive 
by the attraction of journalese to polysyllables. 


CENTRE ROUND, CENTRE AROUND, CENTRE 51 
ABOUT, REVOLVE 


The verbs centre round, and, less frequently used, centre 
around and centre about, are bad formations. To ‘centre’ 
means to ‘place in a centre’, ‘mark with a centre’, or, 
figuratively, ‘be concentrated in’. One thing can go ‘round’, 
or centre ‘in’ or ‘on’ or ‘at’, another thing, but, as Sir Alan 
Herbert asks in What a Word!, how can anything centre 
round something else that is already the centre? The word 
needed is revolve. 
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52 CERTAIN, SOME, A 


certain should be restricted to its meaning of ‘sure’ and 
cognate senses, and not be used as a substitute for some, 
or pleonastically, as e.g. in the following sentences. 'There 
were certain objections to this course.’ ‘I have read in 
certain newspapers that...’ How could one read news- 
papers unless they were ‘certain’, i.e. ‘particular’ news- 
papers? 

certain is used also pleonastically with a, where a second 
qualification of a noun is unnecessary. 'He felt a certain 
reluctance to doing this.’ ‘There is a certain village in 
Surrey where...’ It is true that in the past certain was used 
in this way. In the Bible we read, in the account of the 
death of Ahab, *A certain man drew a bow at a venture, and 
smote the King of Israel’ (ПТ Chronicles, 18, 23); and, in the 
New Testament, ‘A certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came to where he was’ (Luke, 11, 35). But what was 
idiomatic when the Authorised Version was made is not 
necessarily so now. 

A case might be made for the use of a certain to avoid 
the cumbrousness of e.g. ‘a person [or *man'] called John 
Smith’; or with reference to a person whose name is not 
likely to be known to the listener or reader: ‘This identity 
of the portrait is based on a statement made by a certain 
Vasari’; but even in these contexts ‘one John Smith’ or 
“опе Vasari’ is shorter, simpler, and adequate. 

a certain is used also for the sense of what might, but need 
not, or should not, be specified: e.g., facetiously, *a woman 
(but the speaker or writer would probably say ‘a lady’: 
see The Choice of Words) of a certain age’. 


53 CHARGE, ACCUSE, IMPUTE 


charge, with the sense of accuse, impute (a fault), should 
be followed by ‘with’. ‘She charged him with [or with 
having said] several other lies.’ To use it without an object, 
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CHARGE, ACCUSE, IMPUTE—contd. 53 


and followed by a ‘that’ (noun) clause, is an Americanism. 
‘It is customary in the Soviet newspapers to charge that the 
United States and Britain are setting the stage for a third 


, 


war. 


CHECK, CHECK UP, CHECK UP ON; CHECK WITH 54 


In The Choice of Words check up and check up on (in the 
sense of ‘test’, ‘examine the accuracy of’) were stated to be 
mere verbosities, without the up and up on addinganything to 
the sense of the verb. Reconsideration has shown no grounds 
for changing this opinion when the verbs are used in the 
ordinary transitive construction: e.g. ‘I will check up [or 
‘up on’] the figure’; ‘You had better check up [or ‘up on’] 
that reference’. But in an intransitive construction the 
usage can serve a purpose as more euphonious than check 
by itself. ‘We checked up and found everything was right.’ 
*I checked up on my oil and petrol.’ 

I am indebted for this note to Mr. Vallins. 

A recent horror, however, for which no defence is 
possible, is check with. This seems to mean ‘get into 
communication with’ or ‘find out what some person or 
firm is doing’. ‘We have now checked with the manu- 
facturers, and find that the goods are ready, and will be sent 
to you tomorrow.’ 


VICIOUS CIRCLE, VICIOUS SPIRAL 55 


The phrase vicious circle was primarily a term in logic, for 
a fallacious mode of reasoning, proving a proposition from 
another that rests on it for proof: equivalent to ‘reasoning 
or arguing in a circle’. For some time the phrase has been 
used for action and reaction that intensify one another. 
Thus the increased cost of goods causes a demand for higher 
wages, which in their turn lead to a further increase in 
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55 VICIOUS CIRCLE, VICIOUS SPIRAL—contd. 


prices; and so on. The phrase is a convenient metaphor 
from the circumference of a circle, which does not begin or 
end at any point. Recently it has begun to be displaced by 
vicious spiral. Probably one of those journalists whose 
inventions much contemporary usage reflects decided that 
the circle was wearing thin, and introduced the new meta- 
phor because he thought that contortions provided a truer 
or more vivid image than the regular curves of a circle, or 
even a mere straight line or curve. 


56 CIRCUMSTANCES: IN, UNDER 


. А number of protests, from strangers as well as acquaint- 
ances, against the defence, in The Choice of Words, of under 
the circumstances call for an answer. The argument of the 
critics is that, even granting circumstances (Latin stantia = 
‘things standing’; circum = ‘round’) can refer to what is 
under (as well as to what is over and on both sides), there is 
still no point in using under instead of the shorter pre- 
position in. I suggest that in some contexts under provides a 
distinctive shade of meaning by implying some pressure and 
compulsion to do something. 


57 CITE, INSTANCE 


instance, as a verb, goes back to Middle English. It 


shows signs of displacing cite, except with reference to a 
quotation. 


For the use of the word as a noun see 177. 


58 CLAIM, CAUSE 


To claim, meaning to cause, is journalese. *The long 
spell of cold weather has already claimed many victims both 
among the old and, in accidents on the sea, among the 
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CLAIM, CAUSE—contd. 58 


young.’ Worse still is this use of claim when the circumstance 
causing the result is personified, and, in a sentence like the 
one just cited, is imagined as boasting of its feats: ‘The long 
spell of cold weather can claim...” 


CLEAN, CLEANLY; CLEANNESS, CLEANLI- 59 
NESS; UNCLEAN, UNCLEANLY ; UNCLEANNESS 


clean (an Old English word) and cleanly (first entry in 
S.O.E.D. 1683) have each a noun: cleanness and cleanliness, 
of which cleanliness is the more common; but of the adjec- 
tival antonyms, unclean and uncleanly, only unclean has a 
noun, uncleanness. 


CLERGYMAN, MINISTER, PRIEST, PARSON, 60 
RECTOR, VICAR, CURATE 


clergyman is used in a generic sense for any minister of the 
Christian religion, but especially in the Anglican Church. 
minister by itself is today generally used with reference to 
a clergyman in the Presbyterian and Nonconformist 
Churches. priest is another synonym of clergyman (e.g. in 
the term parish priest), but, today, especially with reference 
to one in the Roman Catholic Church. parson has a dis- 
tinctive meaning in ecclesiastical law, but colloquially it is 
used for any clergyman, especially in the Anglican Church. 
The difference between rector and vicar is now a historical 
Survival. In former days a rector was a priest who drew 
directly the tithes, whereas a vicar was a person appointed 
to act in place of the rector or as representative of a religious 
community to which the tithes had been assigned. This 
difference is shown in the etymological meaning of the 
words. rector, from the past participle stem of the Latin 
verb regere = ‘to rule’, means ‘ruler’. vicar comes from 
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60 CLERGYMAN, MINISTER ETC.—contd. 


the Latin vicarius (= ‘deputy’). curate is commonly used 
for an assistant to a parish priest. The term ought to be 
assistant curate, because curate (from the past participle 
stem of Latin curare = ‘to care for’) means a person having 
‘the cure of souls’, and all vicars and rectors are the curates 
of their parishes. 


61 CLOSE, CLOSE DOWN 


A shop closes for a lunch interval; a museum may close at 
5.30 p.m.; a club may close or be closed for repairs; and so 
on. To these senses the addition of down adds nothing, and 
in such a sentence as ‘If the strike goes on, the works will 
have to close down’ it is mere verbiage. In the sense, 
however, of ‘permanently close’, ‘come to an end’, ‘go out 
of business’, etc., the compound verb close down has a 
distinctive meaning. 


62 COME, GO 


A friend comes to see you; you go to see him. The verbs 
are often confused: e.g. ‘I am sorry I cannot come [instead 
of ‘go’] to ‘that lecture next week’. 

_ There is one exception to this rule. If, away from home: 
ie. from the house where one is living, or the town etc. 
where one’s home is, one is speaking or writing to a person 
who lives in that house, town, etc., then it would be 
idiomatic to say, e.g. “I shall be coming home on Wednes- 
day’. But it would not be correct to say coming, instead of 
going, if one were addressing a person whose home is . 
elsewhere. X, who, having his home in London, is on a visit 
to Y, who lives in Edinburgh or some other place that is not 
London, should say: ‘I shall be going home on Wednesday’. 
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COMMEND, PRAISE 63 


A correspondent regrets that in an article in The Choice of 
Words on praise and other words I did not include commend 
as a formal word (Appendix I, 1). The rebuke is deserved. 
Nobody giving thought to the matter would use commend 
unless he was among those who, with other things equal, 
considered a two-syllabled word superior to a monosyllable. 
A similar consideration applies to the noun commendation, 
instead of praise, and the adjective commendable, instead 
of laudable or praiseworthy. 


COMMON, GENERAL, WIDE-SPREAD, 64 
PREVALENT, RIFE 


The words are given above in descending order of fre- 
quency in their use. common, general, wide-spread can 
refer to what is (a) desirable, (b) undesirable, (c) neutral. 
prevalent usually refers to (b) or (c). rife always refers to (b): 
e.g. infectious diseases; mischievous circumstances, such as 
quarrels within a political party, disquieting rumours. 

rife is used only predicatively. We can say ‘Discontent 
was rife’, but not ‘There was rife discontent’. The other 
words are used predicatively and attributively. 

C.O.D. includes in the meanings of rife that of ‘well 
provided with’; and S.O.E.D. includes ‘amply provided 
with’, quoting, from Tennyson, ‘rife with rugged meanings 
drawn from life’, but today this meaning is obsolescent. 


COMMUNICATION, LETTER 65 


_ A correspondent has written to question the description 
in The Choice of Words of communication, for a letter 
received, as ‘official and commercial jargon’. He submits 
that in a printed form or postcard of acknowledgement used 
by business firms and official bodies it is a convenient word 
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65 COMMUNICATION, LETTER—contd. 


to cover letters, postcards, and other papers; and he com- 
pares it with the use of the word ‘remittance’ of which in 
some circumstances The Choice of Words admits the 
convenience. I admit that the deprecation of the use of the 
word ought to have been qualified by a proviso to that effect. 


66 COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES 


A number of adjectives are uncomparable, and therefore 
cannot properly be, though they often are, qualified by 
‘rather’ or ‘most’, or used in comparative or superlative 
form (-er, -est). Among the most common of these adjec- 
tives are complete, essential, excellent, fatal, full, obvious, 
unique. Here are some phrases collected in a few days’ 
reading. ‘He would have provided a more complete answer 
to the charges if he had explained . . .' ‘An even more 
essential requirement is...’ ‘There could not have been а 
more mortal blow to these ambitions.’ ‘More ideal sur- 
roundings could not be imagined.’ ‘The acting throughout 
was most excellent.’ ‘This most unique occasion could not 
be allowed to pass uncelebrated.’ ‘Her discomfiture was 
most obvious.’ 

Apart from the consideration that adjectives with absolute 
senses cannot properly be used in the comparative and 
superlative the effect of an adjective is often more vivid and 


vigorous if it is starkly bare. See very in The Choice of 
Words. 


67 COMPARE, LIKEN 


In many contexts the two words could be interchanged, 
but compare is the ordinary working word. liken is often 


used when similarity is'emphasised, whereas compare can 
imply contrast. р 
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THE COMPOUND POSSESSIVE 68 


If Smith has a friend Jones, the statement “Jones is a great 
friend of Smith’ is impeccable in grammar, and is unam- 
biguous. The usual statement, however, that one would 
hear or read is ‘Jones is a great friend of Smith's'. Similarly 
mine is used instead of me; and yours, his, hers, theirs, 
instead of you, him, her, them: e.g. ‘Jones is a great friend 
of mine'. This usage, called the Compound Possessive, has 
not only become established idiom, but with pronouns has 
superseded what logically is the grammatical form. Thus 
“Тат a friend of him’ is not idiomatic. 

I am indebted to Mr. Vallins for the following note on 
this idiom. ‘Whether there is any difference between “I 
am a friend of Smith's" and “I am a friend of Smith" it is 
hard to say. Is it fanciful to think that the first stresses 
Smith’s friendship for me, and the second my friendship for 
him?’ 


CONDITION, GOVERN 69 


Sir Alan Herbert in What a Word! has launched a two- 
page attack on the use of condition as a verb, with the sense 
of to govern, deprecating in particular ‘conditioning the life 
of man’. He maintains that, if we pass this ‘bogus verb in 
-tion’, there is no reason why we should not have in our 
vocabulary “to ignition’, ‘to diction’, ‘to friction’, etc. 
Sir Alan Herbert would probably not be moved by the 
consideration that S.O.E.D. mentions the use of the verb, 
meaning ‘govern as a condition’, in 1619, and that it cites, 
in the last century, a quotation from a poem by Matthew 
Arnold: ‘Limits we did not set Condition all we do’. 

Whatever conclusion we come to on the use of the verb in 
this sense, there is no defence of some of the uses to which, 
since the publication of What a Word! twenty years ago, the 
verb has been put. The other day I read the following 
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69 CONDITION, GOVERN—contd. 


statement: ‘The general reading public has not been 
conditioned to pay for books three and a half times as much 
as before the war, which is the proper ratio because pro- 
duction costs are three and a half times as high’. 


70 CONDITIONS: IN, UNDER 


In word-group 56 reasons have been given for consider- 
ing the expression ‘under the circumstances’, as convenient 
usage though die-hards frown on it. However that may be, 
there are no grounds, based on derivation, for deprecating 
the use of under these conditions as a variant of in these 
conditions, though Mr. Ivor Brown in A Word in Edgeways 
says he was taught at school that it was wrong. Today the 
form with under is more commonly used by careful speakers 
and writers than with in. 


71 CONFUTE, REFUTE, REBUT 


The common meaning of these words is ‘disprove’, 
‘prove false’. confute and refute can have as their object 
(a) an argument, statement, accusation; (b) a person bring- 
ing forward an argument, etc. rebut is used only in sense 
(a), and especially with reference to an accusation, and 
usually as a technical legal term. 


72 CONGREGATE, ASSEMBLE, COLLECT, GATHER 


congregate is a formal substitute (Appendix I, 1) for the 
other words. 5.O.E.D. enters it as synonymous with 
assemble and gather, both transitively and intransitively, 
but today it is seldom, if ever, used transitively. gather is 
generally combined with together, especially transitively. 
For a recent new use of assemble see 32; and a misuse of 
collect, One Word and Another, 77. 
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CONNOTE, DENOTE 73 


To connote is ‘to imply’, or, loosely, ‘to mean’. To 
denote, in its semi-synonymous sense, is ‘to show’. 


CONSEQUENT, CONSEQUENTIAL; RESULTING, 74 
RESULTANT; CONSEQUENTLY, CONSEQUENTIALLY, 
THEREFORE, ACCORDINGLY 


consequential is given in the dictionaries as meaning 
(a) ‘resulting’, (b) *self-important'. Although (a) is chrono- 
logically the earlier sense, the word is best reserved for sense 
(b), because for (a) there is the shorter word, with the same 
meaning, consequent, as well as resulting and resultant. 

consequentially means *in a self-important way'. As a 
synonym of consequently, therefore, accordingly, it is 
obsolete. 


CONSIDERABLE 75 


Besides pointing out an error in the article in One Word 
and Another on considerable, where ‘abstract’ and ‘con- 
crete’ were transposed, Mr. Raymond Mortimer has 
convinced me that I was wrong in stating that considerable 
was not applied to people. It is true that, as S.O.E.D. points 
out, in the most common current use of the word the sense is 
that of magnitude of things, but it is also used of people in 
the sense of ‘worthy of consideration or regard’, ‘impor- 
tant’, ‘of consequence’. 


CONSIST OF, CONSIST IN 76 


A correspondent complains that the article on these two 
words in The Choice of Words is not adequate. Here is a 
second attempt. 

consist of means ‘made of’ something material. Most 
cakes consist of flour, sugar, fruit, eggs, and milk. The test 
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76 CONSIST OF, CONSIST IN—contd. 


of the correct use of the verb is whether for it we can 
substitute ‘made of’. consist in, as Treble and Vallins 
concisely put it, means ‘is’. As Fowler puts it more 
elaborately, the term ‘introduces a definition or statement 
of identity’. (Right) ‘The primary virtues of a junior clerk 
consist in punctuality, industry, and accuracy.’ (Wrong) 
*A remarkable feature of the book consists of its photo- 
graphs.’ 


T1 CONSISTENCE, CONSISTENCY 


With the meaning of ‘being consistent’ (of not being 
contradictory) the established form is now consistency (and 
of its antonym inconsistency). With the meaning of the 
degree of density, especially of liquids, both forms are used. 


78 CONSTITUTE, REPRESENT, BE 


The dictionary gives constitute several meanings in which 
it is not likely to be used today: e.g. ‘appoint’; and probably 
it is only saved from becoming obsolete by its use in journa- 
lese and officialese as a substitute for the verb be: e.g. ‘One 
need not consider that this constitutes [instead of simply 
‘is’] a serious objection’. 

represent is similarly used in journalese and officialese as 
a substitute for be. ‘This represents [instead of ‘is’] an 
additional reason for caution.’ It is also a formal word 
(Appendix I, 1) used loosely in the sense of ‘put forward the 
argument’, ‘explain’, or merely ‘state’, ‘He represented 
that this action would be inconsistent with the terms of the 
contract.’ Its use should be restricted to the sense of ‘serve 
as representative of’. An ambassador represents his country; 
a delegate represents an organisation, etc., whose policy he 
supports and advances. 
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CONTACT 719 


In The Choice of Words reasons were given for regarding 
the verb contact as a welcome addition to the vocabulary 
provided that it was not used merely as a substitute for 
meet, as e.g. (in a recent novel): ‘The first time he con- 
tacted the girl was at a dance in Oxford during Eights 
Week’. It was pointed out that it might be a welcome 
time-saver for ‘get into contact with’ when that does 
not necessarily imply * meet". 

In a recent extension of the use of the verb it means, not 
*get into contact with', but *put into contact with'. *The 
branch manageress assured him that the matter would be 
investigated, and that she would contact the head office 
with him.’ 

The verb is also being used in the passive. ‘Several firms 
have been contacted with the purpose of discovering what 
effect on sales these new regulations are likely to have.’ 

As a noun the word has had three recent extensions. 
(1) It is used for a person. ‘Some of my contacts are 
extremely influential in the political world.’ “In this district, 
where smallpox has appeared, five doctors are dealing with 
vaccination, and three are visiting contacts of those who 
have the disease.’ (2) There is also the compound term 
‘contact man’ for a person who acts as intermediary, 
especially between a government department and member 
of the public. (3) In a still later extension the word has been 
applied to animals. Thus a recent announcement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture about psittacosis states that a 
regulation had been made ordering the killing of birds 
infected with this disease and of ‘their contacts’. 


CONTEMPORARY, CONTEMPORANEOUS 80 


There are contexts in which the words could be inter- 
changed, but Mr. Eric Partridge points out that contempor- 
ary is mostly applied to people, contemporaneous to things. 
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81 CONTENT, CONTENTED 


The pure adjective content and the participial adjective 
contented are as synonymous as two words can be except 
that when followed by an infinitive content is generally used. 
*He was content [not ‘contented’] to stand by as an 
impassive spectator." 


82 CONTRACT A MARRIAGE, MARRY 


In journalese and legal phraseology one does not deign 
to marry but one ‘contracts a marriage’. 


83 CORRESPOND TO, CORRESPOND WITH 


correspond with can mean ' write to and receive an answer 
from’. It can mean also, as does correspond to, ‘be similar 
to’, ‘agree in amount, position, etc., to’. 


84 COUNSEL, ADVISE, EXHORT, ADMONISH 


The idea common to these words is the giving of advice 
on a matter of importance, by a superior to an inferior, or 
by a person who in the given circumstances takes on himself 
to assume a role of superior knowledge or wisdom. counsel 
is on the formal side (Appendix I, 1). exhort is generally 
used for advising what should, rather than, in a negative 
sense, what should not, be done. (Compare the noun 
‘exhortation’ and the adjective ‘hortatory’). admonish, 
also on the formal side (Appendix I, 1), is used equally 
in a positive and negative sense: often with a sense of 
warning. In its synonymous relation to counsel and exhort 
the verb admonish refers to the future, but in another sense 
it means to *rebuke' for something that has been or is 
being done. 
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COUPLE, JOIN, ADD 85 


The noun ‘couple’ (Latin copula = ‘that which binds’, 
figuratively ‘a rope’) means ‘two’, a ‘pair of’; and the verb 
should refer to only two people or things or sets of things. It 
is often used incorrectly to refer to more than two, instead of 
a verb like join, or add, or merely the preposition ‘with’. 
‘His hard work, coupled with initiative and enthusiasm, soon 
marked him out for promotion.’ ‘His name, coupled with 
those of four other experts, gives assurance of success in 
this enterprise.’ 


COURAGEOUS, BRAVE, BOLD, AUDACIOUS 86 


courageous and brave are the general working words. 
They can cover (1) action, (2) words, (3) a policy, decision, 
etc., (4) mental action (e.g. in suffering, endurance). bold 
and audacious are restricted to senses (1), (2), and (3). 
audacious generally implies bold action carried to an 
excessive point of daring, rashness, or impudence. 


CREED, CREDO 87 


credo, used instead of creed (both words come from the 
Latin: credo = ‘I believe’), for a system of religious belief, 
or for a seriously-held opinion or set of opinions on some 
moral, political, artistic, or other subject, is an affectation of 
the sham-erudite (Appendix I, 1). 


DEEP, PROFOUND; DEEPLY, PROFOUNDLY 88 


Those who follow Fowler in preferring, when other things 
are equal, the short and the Saxon to the longer and the 
Romance word (seeAppendix I, 1) generallyuse theadjective 
deep rather than profound, and the adverb deeply rather 
than profoundly, even though profound and profoundly are 
more sonorous. Thus most of us would naturally use the 
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88 DEEP, PROFOUND; DEEPLY, ETC.—contd. 


short and Saxon word to qualify ‘grief’, ‘concern’, 
‘regret’, ‘suspicion’, ‘admiration’, ‘grieved’, ‘concerned’, 
‘hurt’, ‘shocked’, ‘regretful’, ‘suspicious’. There is, 
however, a tendency, if one uses a Romance noun, to 
qualify it by a Romance adjective, and to say e.g. ‘profound 
admiration’ but ‘deep sorrow’. 


89 DELVE, DIG 


delve, meaning dig, is archaic (Appendix I, 5) except 
figuratively, especially in the phrase ‘delve into the past’. 


90 DEMISSION, RESIGNATION, ABDICATION 


demission is journalese for resignation and abdication. 


91 DEMONSTRATE, SHOW 


demonstrate has three distinctive meanings: (1) establish 
a truth by a logical process, as for example in a mathe- 
matical proposition proved by a chain of reasoning; (2) 
teach and explain by means of experiments or specimens; 
(3) take part in an exhibition of opinion at a public meeting. 
Used otherwise, as a three-syllabled substitute for show, it 
is a formal word (Appendix I, 1). 

For show = attest, evidence, prove, see 119. 


92 DENSITY, DENSENESS 


The adjective dense can mean (a) the physical state of 
being close in substance or crowded together: e.g. ‘a dense 
fog’, ‘a dense crowd’; (b) stupid. C.O.D. defines both of 
the nouns density and denseness as having these meanings, 


o generally density refers to sense (a), denseness to sense 
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DEPEND 93 


A slovenly expression that until fairly recently was only a 
colloquialism but is now appearing in newspapers and books 
is ‘It depends’ ог “It all depends’ used absolutely, without 
mention in the sentence in which it appears of the circum- 
stances on which it does depend. (1) ‘Are you going for 
your holiday this year to Switzerland?’ ‘It depends.’ (2) 
"The writer of the letter assumes that it is undesirable that 
undergraduates should spend part of the long vacation in 
undertaking paid work instead of continuing their studies. 
It all depends.’ 

When the circumstances on which something depends are 
stated the word ‘on’ or ‘upon’ is often improperly omitted: 
e.g. “It all depends whether my husband will be well enough 
to travel that distance’. 

Sometimes in a crescendo of slovenliness one hears merely 
‘Depends оп...” without even ‘It’ or another subject to the 
verb, and I have seen a recent novel with the title Depends 
on what you Mean by Love. 


DEPLETE, REDUCE 94 


deplete is better restricted to the meaning of ‘do away 
with entirely’ or ‘almost entirely’, and should not be used 
as a synonym of merely reduce: i.e. ‘make less’. 


DEPOSITORY, DEPOSITARY 95 


The word for a place where material objects are stored is 
a depository. depositary is the word generally used for a 
person or authority to whom confidential information, a 
document, etc., are entrusted. But Fowler points out that 
in some contexts depository is also used in this sense. He 
cites ‘A diary is the depository of one’s secrets’. 
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96 DIFFER FROM, DIFFER WITH 


When differ means ‘be different’, the preposition to 
follow it is from. ‘My recipe for making marmalade differs 
considerably from yours.’ When it means ‘disagree’, the 
preposition can be from or with: ‘On that point I differ 
from [or ‘with’] you’; but from is more common. 


97 DIFFERENT, DISPARATE 


disparate, as an affected substitute for different, is, in a 
bad sense of the term (Appendix I, 6), a stylish word. 


98 DIRECT, DIRECTLY 


As directly can mean (a) ‘immediately’, (5) ‘personally’, 
‘in a direct way’, the statement ‘I will arrange the matter 
with the secretary directly’ could be ambiguous. It is there- 
fore advisable, as Sir Ernest Gowers suggests, to restrict the 
use of directly to sense (a), with reference to time; and for 
sense (b) to use direct (which is an adverb as well as an 
adjective). 


99 DISAPPOINT, FALSIFY, BELIE 


The verb disappoint and the noun disappointment are 
nearly always used with the implication of the frustration of 
what was hoped, intended, desired. Consequently, if used 
to mean that, to one’s agreeable surprise, what happens or 
what one finds is not what one feared, the reader’s train of 
thought will be momentarily checked. However, I have had 
brought to my attention by Mr. Raymond Mortimer a 
passage from a letter in which Macaulay referring to an 
occasion when he had feared he would be given an elaborate 
French dinner, but had received one traditionally English, 
wrote: ‘I was disappointed, but very agreeably, for my 
tastes, I fear, are incurably vulgar’. 
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DISCOMFORT, DISCOMFIT, DISCONCERT 100 


(1) To discomfort is to make a person physically or 
mentally uncomfortable; (2) to discomfit, to make him 
mentally uncomfortable; (3) to disconcert, to upset a person 
or to upset a plan, etc. To discomfit has also a special use 
with the meaning of defeat in battle. disconcert generally 
implies taking a person by surprise or upsetting a plan 
unexpectedly. 

The nouns are, for (1), discomfort; for (2), discomfiture; 
for (3), disconcertment. The adjectives are (1) discomforting, 
(2) discomfiting, (3) disconcerting. discomfortable is 


obsolete. 


DISCONTINUE, STOP, END 101 


It is easy to find superfluous and ugly combinations of 
verbs and nouns with ‘de-’, ‘dis-’, ‘re-’. Sir Alan Herbert 
in What a Word! makes an attack on many of them. Some 
such formations, however, are not only innocuous but 
useful. Thus discontinue is not merely a polysyllabic sub- 
stitute for stop or end. Anything that has happened and then 
no longer does so can be said to stop or end or to be stopped 
or be ended, but discontinue can have a distinctive use in 
implying that the thing has been going on habitually or for 
a long time. 


DISSOCIATE, DISASSOCIATE 102 


There is no point in following the present tendency to use 
the longer form of these verbs. 


DIVIDE, DIVISION 103 


The noun divide, with the meaning of division, goes back 
to the seventeenth century. Today it is used correctly as a 
geographical term for a watershed: the line of separation 
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103 DIVIDE, DIVISION—contd. 


between waters flowing to different rivers or basins or seas. 
Used otherwise: e.g. ‘This was what formed the chief divide 
in their relations’, it is, in a bad sense of the term (Appendix 
I, 6), a stylish word. 


104 DOUBTLESS, NO DOUBT, WITHOUT DOUBT, 
WITHOUT A DOUBT, BEYOND DOUBT, UNDOUBTEDLY 


All six phrases at one time were identical with the sense 
that a person is sure of something. But doubtless and no 
doubt have in use become so weakened that the degree of 
denial or doubt they imply is something nearer probability 
than certainty, and equivalent to ‘I suppose’ rather than ‘I 
am sure’. Fowler gives as examples of this: ‘You have 
doubtless heard the news’, ‘You have no doubt heard the 
news’, ‘No doubt he meant well enough’. The other day I 
had from a person who as an author appears in Who’s Who 
a letter in which he even useda questionmark after doubtless: 
“Doubtless you have received the report?’ If one wishes to 
mention something about which 


there is no possible doubt, 
No probable, possible shadow of doubt, 
No possible doubt whatever, 


it is desirable to use one of the four other expressions. 


105 EASEMENT, EASING 


There is no point in using easement as a substitute for 
easing: as e.g. in ‘There has been an easement of the situation 
since the last note from Russia’. 

Easement, if it is used at all, should be reserved for its 
ancient technical sense as a legal term. 
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EITHER, OR 106 


either can be (a) an adjective or pronoun, (5) an adverb. 

(a) ‘Either boy is welcome, though I cannot do with both 
of them.’ ‘I asked my mother and sister whether either 
would care to come.” (b) ‘Either he must come now or the 
offer is cancelled." 

The use of either with the meaning of ‘both’, as in ‘On 
either bank of the river there was a high iron fence', is 
archaic (Appendix I, 5). 

(a) As adjective or pronoun either cannot idiomatically 
refer to more than two people or things. Incorrect: ‘I 
consulted my father, mother, and sister, and asked whether 
either would care to come’. ‘one’ or ‘anyone’ should be 
substituted for ‘either’. 

(b) As adverb also either cannot refer to more than two. 
Incorrect: * Next year for my holiday I intend to go either 
to France or to Switzerland or to Italy". The sentence will 
be correct if either is omitted. 

Compare neither, nor (227). 


EMBELLISH, BEAUTIFY, DECORATE, ADORN, 107 
ORNAMENT 


embellish used merely as a substitute for beautify, 
decorate, etc., is a show-word of the sham-erudite. It was 
often used in the 18th and 19th centuries, and can still be apt, 
for describing elaborate ornamentation, especially with 
reference to buildings. 


ENHANCE, INCREASE, IMPROVE 108 


enhance should be restricted to the sense of raising the 
value or cost of something: e.g. a person's reputation, or 
the price at which an article can be sold; and should not be 
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108 ENHANCE, INCREASE, IMPROVE—contd. 


used loosely as a synonym of increase and improve. Thus a 
person’s position is not enhanced by promotion. Nor is a 
person’s income enhanced by a rise of salary; it is not the 
value of his income that is increased, but its amount. 


109 ENJOY, LOVE, LIKE, BE FOND OF, ADMIRE, 
ADORE 


Regret has often been expressed that the noun love has to 
serve so many meanings. The verb suffers a similar dis- 
advantage. Its abuse needs to be curbed by making more 
use of enjoy, like, and other words. Our wives, our children, 
our country, let us love. The poetry of Keats, the opera, 
travelling, let us be fond of. Champagne, basking in the sun, 
and sometimes the B.B.C.’s Light Programme, we may like 
or enjoy. The voice of our favourite singer we can admire. 

adore, if used at all, should be confined to an intense and 
solemn emotion, and not be used, for example, with 
reference to asparagus or Pekinese dogs. 


110 ENQUIRY, INQUIRY 


In the verb the spellings enquire and inquire are optional, 
though enquire is the commoner; but Sir Ernest Gowers has 
pointed out in The Complete Plain Words that a useful 
distinction is enquiry for a question, inquiry for an investi- 
gation. 


111 ENTHUSE, BE ENTHUSIASTIC, FEEL ENTHUSIASM 


The verb to enthuse is entered in C.O.D. asa colloquialism, 


but it is a convenient, and not ugly, time-saver that merits 
acceptance. 
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EQUALLY . 112 


One can say idiomatically ‘equally good’, ‘as good’, 
‘quite as good’, but not ‘equally as good’, which is pleonas- 
tic, for the sense of ‘as’ is included in equally. 


ERROR, MISTAKE 113 


In most contexts these two words would be interchange- 
able. Where distinctions are recognisable, mistake usually 
refers to a graver fault than error, leading to more serious 
results, or reflecting more seriously on the character of the 
person committing it. One would probably speak and write 
of ‘trifling errors’ rather than ‘trifling mistakes’. And there 
are the idiomatic phrases ‘error of judgment’ and ‘error of 
taste’. 


ETC. 114 


In The Choice of Words the use of etc. with reference to 
people was condemned. 5.0.Е.Р. enters it as improper. In 
this condemnation ete. is taken as an abbreviation of the 
Latin words et cetera, and cetera as a neuter plural for ‘the 
other things’. Mr. Vallins, however, points out that etc. 
can, and for convenience should, be taken to cover, besides 
the neuter plural, the masculine (and for that matter also 
the feminine) plurals ceteri, ceterae, ceteros, etc. 


EUPHEMISM, EUPHUISM 115 


euphemism (Greek euphemismos: eu = ‘well’; pheme = 
‘speaking’) is the substitution of a mild expression for а 
harsh or blunt or candid one. As Mr. Eric Partridge says, 
it is often an indication of genteelism (Appendix I, 3). 
euphuism means a high-flown style in writing; strictly in 
imitation of Lyly’s Euphues (1580). 
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116 EVENING, NIGHT 


There is no hard and fast point at which afternoon 
becomes evening, and evening becomes night, and night 
becomes morning (e.g. take the so-called ‘small hours’: one 
could regard 2 a.m. as the middle of the night or early in the 
morning). But there seems to be a tendency today, in some 
circles, to abolish the word evening. I have noticed, when 
marking scripts in an examination in English Language, that 
in a letter candidates were asked to write, making an appoint- 
ment to go to the theatre or the pictures with a friend, most 
of them referred to a meeting at, say, 6 or 7 o’clock 
“tomorrow night’, ‘Thursday night’, etc. Cannot teachers 
stop this obliteration of the distribution between evening and 
night? Or are some of them the source of the misuse? 


117 EVER 


(1) It has been only in recent years that ever has come to 
be used as an adverbial qualification of a superlative. 
(a) ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that earned 
income relief concessions now stood at the highest ever.’ 
(b) ‘Since meteorological records were available the drought 
was the longest ever in the month of May.’ (c) ‘The back 
benchers were the most docile ever.’ C.O.D. calls this usage 
a ‘slang ellipsis’. Before the construction came into use 
ever would have been part of an adjectival clause: e.g. in 
(a) ‘that they had ever reached’; in (b) ‘that has ever 
happened; in (c) ‘that have ever been’, or, in a participial 
construction, “ever known’. As the usage means economy 
in words it will probably become established. 

(2) ever is now sometimes used also with ‘no’ as a 
substitute for ‘never’ or ‘never any’: e.g. ‘In this Wesley 
household there were no holidays ever’: an unnecessary 
and rather clumsy innovation. 
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EVERYWHERE 118 


The point to be considered here is one of a flagrant 
mistake in grammar rather than of idiomatic choice of 
words. everywhere is an adverb. ‘He looked everywhere 
for it.’ ‘When I went outdoors I found frost everywhere.’ 
It is often used incorrectly as a noun. Thus in an account of 
the day’s weather ‘everywhere had fog’. 


EVIDENCE, ATTEST, PROVE, SHOW 119 


The verb to evidence, meaning to attest (‘bear witness 
to’), goes back to the seventeenth century, and in the sense 
of prove to the eighteenth. In the nineteenth and in the 
present century it was seldom used until in recent years it 
has been revived as a superfluous substitute for the shorter, 
simpler, established verbs, prove and show, and it is now a 
vogue-word (Appendix I, 2). ‘The position in this country 
as evidenced by the figures given in the report is far different.’ 
‘In the tea-market only a small demand was evidenced for 
some fifteen thousand packets of Ceylon tea catalogued 
today.’ 

For show = demonstrate see 91. 


EXAMPLE, EXEMPLAR, MODEL 120 


In some contexts the three words could be interchanged. 
Distinctions are as follows. exemplar is on the formal side: 
see Appendix I (1), and is not used as much as example and 
model. In the course of its history it has had several mean- 
ings, but it is now used only with reference to a person (ne 
not to things), and, in a good sense, to one who is worthy of 
being copied. example and model are used of people and of 
things. 

model is always used in a good sense. example can be 
used in a good, bad, or neutral sense. A polite child can be 
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120 EXAMPLE, EXEMPLAR, MODEL—contd. 


a model of good manners; an impolite one could not be 
described as a model of bad manners, but might be an 
example of them. 


121 EXCITING 


This adjective is so much overworked that, when e.g. we 
read in a review that a newly published novel is exciting, we 
feel like Marjorie Fleming’s hen: 


She was more than usual calm: 
She did not give a single damn. 


122 EXIGUOUS, SMALL, SCANTY, MINUTE 


exiguous, instead of small, scanty, minute, is in a bad 
sense of the term (Appendix I, 6) a stylish word. ‘There is at 
present a prospect of receiving an exiguous sum from the 
Members’ Fund.’ 


123 EXCLUSIVE 


exclusive can be a useful word when followed by ‘of’ and 
mention of what is excluded. ‘Exclusive of preliminaries 
and an index the book makes about a hundred pages.” 
"This rent is exclusive of rates.’ The word has also been 
used since early in the nineteenth century with reference to 
a body (e.g. a club) or a social set that is extremely particular 
about admitting people to membership or social intercourse. 
Outside these senses commercialese has extended its use 
with reference to an article etc. that a firm says no other 
firm makes or sells. This use is spreading to journalese, and 
a newspaper one might have hoped would know better 
informed its readers recently, about an article, that ‘This 
exclusive survey has established itself as an annual literary 
event’. 
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EXOTIC 124 


The meaning of the word is ‘introduced from abroad’. 
In a common misuse today it is given loosely the sense of 
anything out of the ordinary. 

The word is often confused with ‘esoteric’ = belonging 
to the inner mysteries of a cult or religion; of which the 
opposite is ‘exoteric’. 


EXPECT, IMAGINE, SUPPOSE, SURMISE, DARE 125 
SAY, SUSPECT, ANTICIPATE 


The meaning common to all the words except anticipate 
is that of having in the mind an opinion of the probability 
that something will happen, is happening, or has happened. 
The six words are given in the heading in descending order 
of the strength of confidence a person has that his opinion 
is right. 

expect is the working word. 

In imagine, suppose, surmise, the thinker considers that 
the given event etc. is probable. In dare say (often spelt 
incorrectly as one word), which is used only in the first 
person, the confidence implied sinks from what is considered 
probable to what is considered possible. suspect generally 
refers to what is wrong, underhand, deceitful, etc., as does 
the noun suspicion and the adjective suspicious. Consider 
such a sentence as ‘I suspect he had a hand in that swindle’. 
On the other hand in a context where a person referred to 
was one who ‘took the initiative in making that generous 
arrangement’, we would use, not the word suspect, but one 
of the other five preceding words. Similarly suspect is 
wrong in ‘I suspect that even to this day Dickens is still the 
general public’s first favourite among novelists’. 

anticipate, when used as a synonym of expect, is one of the 
most frequently misused verbs in the language. It is dealt 
with in The Choice of Words. To what is said there three 
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125 EXPECT, IMAGINE, SUPPOSE, ETC.—contd. 


further points are to be added. (1) It is often misused also 
to mean foresee. (2) A practice that would help at all 
events to curb the word’s misuse is never to use it as an 
introduction to a noun clause. (3) A test of the correct use 
of the word comes from making certain that, apart from any 
mental process that is concerned, it implies the doing of 
something. Thus such a statement as ‘Jules Verne in 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea anticipated the 
submarine’ implies that, much more than expecting or 
foreseeing the construction of this type of vessel, he invented 
the idea of it, described it, brought it into imaginary 
existence. 

The widespread misuse of anticipate no doubt comes 
from the itch journalese has for polysyllables, and its then 
spreading to the general public. How the disease was caught 
by highly-educated people is a mystery. On a list of 
'anticipators' I have kept in the last few months there is a 
former headmaster of a celebrated public school and a 
bishop. For many years the use of the word has been 
common by judges in dealing with negligence cases when 
considering what might have been foreseen. Perhaps the 
claim can be advanced here that anticipate is a time-saver for 
foresee the possibility, with moreover the implication that 
the person etc. concerned ought to have taken measures 
to prevent this. 


126 EXPERIENCE 


experience as a noun is a useful word. ‘I hope I shall 
never again have such an experience.’ ‘That is outside my 
experience.’ But as a verb it is generally a four-syllabled 
substitute for shorter and simpler words. ‘He experienced 
several set-backs’: why not ‘suffered’, or, more simply still, 
‘had’? ‘Great difficulties were experienced.’ Why not 
‘met with’? 4 
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EXPERTISE, EXPERTNESS, EXPERT KNOWLEDGE 127 


expertise, with the meaning of expertness or expert know- 
ledge, has become common during recent years, especially 
in literary circles. It is cited by S.O.E. D. as far back as 1869, 
but is entered as ‘alien or not naturalised (French)’. In its 
French origin it means, not expertness or expert knowledge, 
but ‘a valuation or survey or report by an expert’. This, 
however, has not prevented a superfluous, unsound, and 
pretentious usage from being adopted in its English meaning 
by a Vice-Chancellor and others who one might have 
imagined would know better. In a review of a book we read, 
that ‘a person’s gambling expertise is fascinating’, and in an 
article on a princess that she is ‘an eager listener to other 
people’s interests and expertise’. 


EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, EXPLICATE, EXPATIATE, 128 
DILATE 


expound, instead of explain, is a useful word where long 
and detailed explanation is concerned, and especially 
elaboration of something that has already been referred to. 
explicate is in a bad sense of the term (Appendix I, 6) a 
stylish word. expatiate and dilate mean “speak or write 
copiously’ on a matter. 


EXPLORE, EXAMINE 129 


Journalese is not satisfied with examining instructions, 
problems, etc., but must explore them. 


EXTRACT, EXCERPT, QUOTATION 130 


quotation can refer to what is spoken or written; extract 
and excerpt only to what is written. Generally quotation is 
used with reference to a few words or a short passage; 
extract and excerpt to a long passage. 
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131 FACT 


A short time ago the writer of a letter to the Sunday 
Times, referring to the expression ‘true facts’, asked ' Are 
there ever untrue facts?’ Consider a person A giving an 
account of an event into which he has introduced details 
that are false. Is it not justifiable to describe these false 
details as ‘untrue facts’, and for B to say ‘I will relate the 
true facts’? 


132 FALSENESS, FALSITY 


Both words can mean 'deceitfulness', ‘duplicity’. falsity 
has two other meanings, ‘error’ and ‘(a) lie’. 


133 FARE, FOOD; BILL OF FARE, MENU 


fare, for food, is archaic (Appendix I, 5); and bill of fare 
has been entirely superseded by the French word menu, now 
anglicised and no longer printed in italics. 


134 FASCINATE; FASCINATION; FASCINATING 


One is fascinated ‘by’ a person; ‘with’ a thing. A person 
or thing fascinates or has a fascination ‘for’ one, and is 
fascinating ‘to’ one. John is fascinated ‘by’ Ann; ‘with’ 
her dachshund; ‘with’ the colour scheme in the herbaceous 
border. Ann fascinates or has a fascination ‘for’, or is 
fascinating ‘to’, John. 


135 FIGURE, APPEAR, BE 


To figure is journalese for appear or merely be. ‘Once 
again we have the disappointment of our own players failing 
to figure again in the final of either event.’ 
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FILL IN, FILL UP 136 


With reference to adding particulars to a form the two 
verbs are synonymous. 


FINAL CONCLUSION 137 


A correspondent writes ‘I am sorry you did not include 
final conclusion among the pleonasms you pillory. If a 
conclusion is not final how can it be a conclusion?* 

My answer is as follows. One meaning of conclusion is 
inference. From given circumstances it is sometimes possible 
to draw more than one inference. One inference may contra- 
dict another; and there may still remain the problem of 
forming a final decision in one's mind: a final conclusion. 
In some contexts therefore the phrase is not a pleonasm. 


FINALE, END, FINISH, CLOSE 138 


The use of the word finale should be restricted to either 
the end, finish, close, of a written story, etc., or a dramatic 
or musical composition (whether in written form or per- 
formed). It should not be used as a synonym of end, finish, 
close, in a general way: e.g. as applied to an action, event, 
game, etc. 

FIND 139 


‘Enclosed please find’ is commercial jargon, on a par with 
‘come to hand’ (151), instead of ‘I enclose’. As Sir Alan 
Herbert says, the ‘please’ (though presumably inserted as a 
polite request to forgive the trouble to which the recipient 
of the letter is being put) is especially ridiculous, because 
‘finding is a hard fact, which happens or not’. 


FOE, ENEMY 140 


foe is poetic, or rhetorical, or formal (Appendix I, 1), 
except in the phrase ‘friend or foe’. 
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141 FOR, IN RESPECT OF 


in respect of is a cumbrous substitute in journalese, 
officialese, commercialese, and legal language, of three 
words and four syllables, for the single word, with one 
syllable, for. “We must ask you to send us by return of post 
the £40 long overdue in respect of rent.’ 


142 FORBID, FORFEND 


forfend, instead of forbid, in an exclamation where it is 
used with ‘Heaven’ (‘Heaven forfend’), is, in a bad sense of 
the term (Appendix I, 6), a stylish word. 


143 FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES 


For some years there has been a disuse of French words 
and phrases that used to garnish the vocabulary in the 
Victorian age. Since then, with an increase of population 
and the spread of secondary education, the number of 
people with a smattering of French must be greater abso- 
lutely. But relatively to the total reading public it is no 
doubt less, and with women perhaps even absolutely less, 
for in the Victorian age nearly all girls in the upper and 
upper-middle classes were taught oral French by their 
governesses. Consequently today it is only the older of us 
who need to be on guard against dropping back into a 
discredited vogue, and saying, for example, that somebody 
is rather difficile; that the party went off with great éclat; 
that one’s hostess’s latest novel is a chef d’oeuvre. Today 
even the optimists among us must refrain from indulging in 
joie de vivre, and may have a momentary hesitation in the 
middle of apropos whether that is still, as it used to be 
expressed, comme il faut, until on consulting the dictionary 
they find it is now thoroughly anglicised and is not printed 
in italics. 
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FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES—contd. 143 


The change of fashion is on the whole a sensible and 
purifying one. Yet there are a number of phrases for which 
English provides nothing equally vivid and concise. Only 
faddists will engage in alien-hunting, and insist on finding 
native substitutes for such phrases as tête-à-tête, esprit de 
corps, chose jugée, laissez faire, faute de mieux, embarras de 
richesse, pis aller, carte blanche, béte noire, touché. 


FRIEND, ACQUAINTANCE 144 


Some people describe as a friend almost everyone with 
whom they are on speaking terms. Many people are so 
unfortunate as to have no friends; most of us can consider 
ourselves blessed if we have four or five. 


A FRIEND OF, FRIENDS WITH, FRIENDLY WITH 145 


All the following are idiomatic. 
(а) ‘I am a friend of Harry’s’ (see 68). 
(b) ‘I am friends with Harry.’ 
(c) ‘I am friendly with Harry.’ 


The idiom that seems strange is (b), with the plural 
‘friends’. Dr. Onions in An Advanced English Syntax con- 
siders that ‘B and C are friends’, by assimilation with ‘B is 
friendly with C’, gives rise to ‘B is friends with С”. 


FURTHERMORE, MOREOVER, ALSO, TOO, AGAIN 146 


furthermore, as a substitute for moreover, also, too, again, 
has what Sir Ernest Gowers calls a * prosy' air, and can well 
be dispensed with. 
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147 GENUINE, SINCERE; GENUINELY, SINCERELY 


The adjectives genuine and sincere, and their adverbs 
genuinely and sincerely, should be restricted to contexts 
where there is explicit or implicit contrast to the ideas con- 
tained in their opposites: ‘not genuine’, “ungenuine’, ‘not 
sincere’, ‘insincere’, ‘false’, ‘pretended’, ‘counterfeit’, 
‘ungenuinely’, ‘insincerely’, etc. They should not be 
tacked on to a noun, adverb, or verb, for emphasis, nor used 
somewhat as real and really are (see One Word and Another 
and The Choice of Words), in loose substitution for words 
like ‘great’, ‘greatly’, ‘deep’, ‘deeply’. As it is, when A 
writes that he has a ‘sincere regard’ for B, or a ‘genuine 
admiration’ for his novels, it is difficult for anyone who 
pays attention to words to resist the temptation of wonder- 
ing how often A makes a pretence of having a regard or an 
admiration for people and things he dislikes; and, when we 
read in a newspaper that a royal personage or eminent 
politician has sent a message to somebody conveying 
‘sincere sympathy’ in a tragic trouble, a horrid doubt 
insinuates itself, causing one to speculate on the many 
occasions when the Great utter a conventional expression of 
sympathy that is not ‘sincere’, although on this occasion it 
may be so. Similarly, when a minister tells the House of 
Commons that a proposal to a foreign state is a ‘genuine 
attempt to seek a peaceful solution’, what meaning has the 
statement that would not be covered by the word ‘attempt’ 
without ‘genuine’? At best the adjective means merely 
something like ‘serious’ or ‘important’. 


148 GOT 


I. In such sentences as ‘I have got a large garden’, ‘He 
has got a hot temper’, ‘Our house has got four bedrooms’, 
got is obviously pleonastic. Fowler, however, in an un- 
expected and strange mood of tolerance, admits it as * good 
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GOT—contd. 148 


colloquial, though not good literary, English'. Dr. Johnson 
noted in his dictionary this use of got without damning it. 
*““ He has got a good estate” does not always mean that he 
has acquired, but merely that he possesses it. So we say 
“The lady has got black eyes”, merely meaning that she has 
them.' Pearsall Smith suggests that, with have much used 
as merely an auxiliary to express grammatical relation, got 
is added to give vividness. The careful speaker and writer, 
however, will avoid the usage unless there is some implica- 
tion of action as well as of possession. Thus in the second 
example given by Dr. Johnson got serves no purpose; nor 
does it e.g. in “He has got no right to say that’; ‘She has got 
two brothers in the army’. On the other hand in ‘I have got 
a present for you, bought today in town, that I think you 
will like", and * At last he has got a cottage in the country, 
which he always wanted’, the got implies not merely ‘being 
in possession” but ‘coming into possession’, ‘acquiring’, 
and may justify Fowler’s leniency. 

П. get, it must be admitted, is a ubiquitous maid of all 
work. As far back as 1789 the anonymous author of a book 
called Aristarchus attacked the word, and composed a letter 
of nine sentences in which it appeared twenty-eight times. 
Mr. Eric Partridge in Usage and Abusage quotes this, and 
re-writes it with twenty-eight alternative verbs. Sir Alan 
Herbert in What a Word! points out that, combined with 
almost any adverbial particle or preposition, the word can 
be used happily, and saves us a multitude of long words. 
But with reference to uses outside such combinations he 
writes: ‘Whenever I get to “get” I get worried; and in 
future I hope that the thoughtless mob will get worried too’. 
Sir Ernest Gowers deals only with its use for possess or have 
(referred to in I). On the whole I am glad that Treble and 
Vallins have not considered it necessary to pillory the word. 
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149 GOOD-BYE, FAREWELL, ADIEU, AU REVOIR, 
CHEERIO, SO LONG, BYE BYE 


Good-bye is the ordinary phrase. Farewell is archaic. 
Adieu (French) is also archaic. Au revoir (French — ‘Until 
we see one another again’) is much used. The three other 
phrases are slang. Bye bye, which was formerly used only 
to children when being said good-night to, is now a 
common informal expression among adults, and will be 
used e.g. even by a daily domestic helper to her mistress 
when she leaves to go home. So long may be an elision of 
some such thought as ‘Good luck for so long a time as we 
are parted and until we meet again’. Cheerio = ‘May you 
be cheerful’. 


150 GYPSY (GIPSY) 


Both spellings are common. gypsy is more closely con- 
nected with the derivation of the word, ‘Egyptian’. This 
race of people (who call themselves ‘Romany’) are of 
pre-Aryan Indian origin, speaking a corrupt form of 
Hindi, but when they appeared in England in the sixteenth 
century they were supposed to have come from Egypt. 


151 TO HAND 


The phrase, used with reference to something received, 
especially a letter, that it has ‘come to hand’, is commercial 
jargon for simply ‘arrived’ or ‘been received’. Compare 
find (139). 


[52 HAND-BAG, BAG, DOROTHY BAG 


The word commonly used for the article carried by women 
to hold money, keys, handkerchief, make-up, etc., is bag. 
In a shop it might be called a hand-bag. The article came 
into use in the Empire period, when skirts were so long and 
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HAND-BAG, BAG, DOROTHY BAG—coníd. 152 


tight that they did not lend themselves to having pockets. 
In the Victorian age the Dorothy bag came in. This was 
generally made of the same stuff as the dress. In shape it 
was something like the old-fashioned sponge-bag, gathered 
up by a ribbon. About 1900 there came in a bag clipped to 
a belt, and about 1910 the present style of bag without a clip. 


HARDLY, SCARCELY 153 


Both of these words are often incorrectly followed by 
‘than’ instead of ‘when’. ‘We had hardly left the house 
than the storm broke.’ 


HARMFUL, INJURIOUS, PERNICIOUS, 154 
DETRIMENTAL, DELETERIOUS 


pernicious, derived from Latin pernicies = ‘destruction’, 
refers to what is dangerous and ruinous; whereas a thing 
can be harmful or injurious in varying degrees, from slight 
to serious. deleterious and detrimental are polysyllabic 
romance words synonymous repectively with pernicious and 
harmful or injurious. 


HATE, HATRED, DISLIKE, AVERSION, ABHOR- 155 
RENCE, LOATHING, DETESTATION; HATE, DISLIKE, 
ABHOR, LOATHE, DETEST 


(Nouns) hate, hatred and dislike are the working words, 
dislike implies a less violent emotion than hatred. aversion 
(Latin aversio = ‘turning away from’) implies an emotion 
intermediate between dislike and hatred. abhorrence (Latin 
horrere = ‘to shudder’) implies horror. loathing implies 
disgust. detestation is an awkwardly long word, and is not 
often used. It is more commonly used with reference to 
things than to people. Like hatred, it implies strong dislike. 
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155 НАТЕ, HATRED, DISLIKE, ETC.—contd. 


(Verbs) hate and dislike are the working verbs corres- 
ponding to the nouns hatred and dislike; and the meanings 
of the other verbs correspond to those of their nouns. 

All of the words except dislike should be reserved for a 
strong and serious emotion, and not be used in exaggerated 
description of trivial displeasure. Let us, without hating 
or loathing or abhorring them, dislike cold porridge, 
reddened finger-nails, and people without humour. 


156 HEADACHE 


headache, in C.O.D. defined as ‘troublesome problem’, is 
classed as a colloquialism, but it shows signs of becoming 
established in literary idiom, and in a wider sense than that 
of a ‘problem’. For a matter that, though not of the first 
magnitude, is a persistent source of anxiety, annoyance, 
worry, etc., it can be a useful and vivid time-saver, if only 
it does not become a vogue-word (Appendix I, 2). 


157 НЕГР 


Logically the expression ‘more than I can help’ after a 
negative phrase, as commonly used, is absurd. Take the 
statement ‘I will not spend more than I can help’. This is 
used to mean ‘I will not spend more than I must’. But 
‘must’ here is equivalent to ‘cannot help’. Therefore the 
sentence ought to be ‘I will not spend more than I cannot 
help’. Nevertheless the expression in its current meaning is 
idiomatic. 


158 HENCEFORTH, THENCEFORTH 


henceforth, meaning ‘after this’, ‘from this time’; and 
thenceforth, meaning ‘after that’, ‘from that time’, are 
obsolescent (Appendix I, 5). 
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HITHER ; THITHER ; WHITHER ; HITHERTO 159 


hither (= ‘to this place’), thither (= ‘to that place’), 
whither (= “to which place’ or ‘to what place’, relative and 
interrogative) are archaic (Appendix I, 5). hitherto ( = ‘to 
this time’) is idiomatic. 


HOLIDAY, VACATION 160 


: holiday is the word used for cessation of work except in 
connexion with universities and the law-courts, which use 
the word vacation. 


HOWBEIT, NEVERTHELESS 161 


howbeit (meaning nevertheless) is an archaism (Appendix 
I, 5). For nevertheless see also the next article and 229. 


HOWEVER, NEVERTHELESS, BUT 162 


however in the sense of ‘in whatever manner’, ‘by what- 
ever means’, ‘to whatever extent’, has no single word as a 
Synonym. (1) ‘However stupid he may be, he will under- 
stand this.’ (2) ‘However carelessly he wrote he could never 
make a mistake like that.’ (3) ‘However he tried he could 
not solve the problem by arithmetical methods.’ 

In another sense it is equivalent to nevertheless, but. 
‘The summer had been wet and cold. However, there was 
some compensation in a warm and sunny autumn.’ It is 
often used (in preference to the longer word nevertheless) as 
a legitimately elegant variation from but when but has 
already been used shortly before, or is to be used shortly 
after, 

If however is used in the sense of ‘in whatever manner’, 
etc., a comma after it would be wrong. See above, in 
sentences (1)-(3). When it is used in the sense of nevertheless, 
but, a single comma, if it stands first in the sentence, is 
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162 HOWEVER, NEVERTHELESS, BuT—contd. 


needed after it; otherwise a comma before and after it. 
This is to avoid false scent by causing a reader to imagine 
it is being used in the other sense. ‘It was raining hard. 
However, they decided to venture the ascent.’ ‘It was 
raining hard. They decided, however, to venture the ascent.’ 
Sir Ernest Gowers points out that there is a tendency to 
use however too often. He mentions a story by G. K. 
Chesterton in The Flying Inn of a journalist who was nick- 
named ‘Hibbs However’ because he could hardly begin a 
statement without that word or some other qualifying con- 
junction or adverb. 

The use of more than one of these words (‘But neverthe- 
less’, ‘ Nevertheless, however’, ‘But, however,’) is pleonastic. 
The speaker or writer should make up his mind which one 
is to be used, and confine himself to that. 

For nevertheless, howbeit, see the last article; for never- 
theless, none the less, see 229. 


163 HUGE, VAST, IMMENSE, GIGANTIC, COLOSSAL, 
| ENORMOUS 


All the words are used both literally with reference to 
physical size, and figuratively, but, as said in One Word and 
Another, gigantic and colossal should be restricted to а 
physical sense. immense (Latin immensus) meant originally 
‘unmeasured’, and then ‘immeasurable’, but it has long lost 
these meanings, and is closely synonymous with the other 
words. 

Fowler has an objection to enormous on grounds of its 
etymology that even its etymological history does not 
support. Presumably his objection was that, if one goes back 
to its earliest origin, it is derived from the Latin e- (= out- 
side) and norma, meaning in its figurative sense ‘rule’: 
which gives the meaning ‘outside the rule’: i.e. ‘abnormal’. 
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HUGE, VAST, IMMENSE, ETC.—contd. 163 


It is true that abnormality refers to other things than size; 
and that things can be abnormally small as well as abnor- 
mally large, whereas enormous is restricted to what is large. 
But Latin had the adjective enormis, which, meaning 
originally ‘irregular’, ‘unusual’, came to be used to mean 
enormous. The French too have énorme, meaning huge, vast. 
S.O.E.D. cites enormous as meaning “extremely large’ from 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Moreover it is one of 
those long words whose very length has an onomatopoeic 
value. 


HUSBAND, WIFE; MY WIFE, MRS., THE MRS., 164 
THE WIFE, MOTHER ; MY HUSBAND, MR., THE DAD; 
YOUR GOOD MAN; YOUR GOOD WOMAN, YOUR 
GOOD LADY 


In talk with one’s intimates a man referring to his wife 
would speak of her by her first name, as would a woman of 
her husband. In talk with acquaintances they would say my 
wife, my husband. To use Mrs. and Mr. followed by the 
surname would smack of gentility, except to an inferior or 
a business acquaintance. In what used to be called the 
lower classes a man may speak of his wife as the wife, or 
the Mrs. (sometimes spelt Missus or Missis); or, if there are 
children, as Mother; and a woman, of her husband, if there 
are children, as the dad. There are also the colloquial 
phrases used by a third person to a woman, with reference 
to her husband, your good man; to a man, with reference 
to his wife, your good woman or your good lady. 


IDEM 165 


On a par with the use in officialese and commercialese of 
inst. (see The Choice of Words), for ‘present month’, is the 
use of idem: Latin = ‘the same (month): e.g. in a letter 
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165 IDEM—contd. 


written on 24th June: ‘With reference to your letter of the 
17th idem’. 


166 ILLTREAT, MALTREAT, MISTREAT 


illireat is the working word, and can be used with 
reference both to (a) bad physical treatment and (b) treat- 
ment, that, without being physical, is harsh or unjust. The 
two other words, and their nouns maltreatment and mis- 
treatment, instead of illtreatment, are superfluous sub- 
stitutes. maltreat is generally used in sense (a), and mistreat 
іп sense (b). mistreat and mistreatment have not yet reached 
the Oxford dictionaries. 


167 IMPOSSIBLY; IMPOSSIBLE, INTOLERABLE, 
OUT OF THE QUESTION 


The Choice of Words has an article on the misuse of 
incredibly and incredible for, not what cannot be believed, 
but what is accepted as true, and therefore to be believed, 
though with difficulty. With reference to what is stated to 
exist or to have existed, impossibly and impossible are 
analogously misused, and not only in journalese but by 
writers who might be expected to know better. Thus a well- 
known literary critic writes of his having enjoyed an 
‘impossibly happy childhood’, and a recent novel has for 
its title Impossible Adventure. In another misuse impossible 
is given the sense of intolerable, out of the question. Thus a 
man is described as being ‘an impossible husband’. 


168 IMPROVE, IMPROVE ON 


improve on is a pleonasm. Take e.g. the sentences *I don't 
think the letter can be improved’; * Can't you improve that’? 
The addition of ‘on’ would mean no addition to the sense. 
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IN, INTO 169 


Motion that brings one to a thing until one is within it is 
expressed by into; motion when one is inside it by in. With 
verbs, like ‘walk’, ‘ride’, ‘motor’, that can express both 
sorts of action, either in or into can be used according to the 
sense. ‘Anxious to get away from the noise he walked into 
the park.’ ‘Whenever Sunday is fine he spends an hour or 
so walking in the park.’ One falls into, but swims in, the 
river; puts one’s hand into one’s pocket, but keeps one’s 
hands in one’s pockets; has one’s heart in one’s work, but 
puts one’s heart into it. 


IN, WITHIN 170 


There is no point in using within instead of in with refer- 
ence to time, as e.g. in the statement ‘The work had to be 
completed within ten days’. 


INDICES, INDEXES 171 


The plural of index in its sense of alphabetical list of 
subjects etc. at the end of a book or document is indexes. 
The form indices is properly restricted to mathematics for 
the algebraical symbol indicating what power of a factor is 
to be taken: e.g. x? + y3. Compare the plural of appendix 
(24). 


INDOOR, INDOORS ; OUTDOOR, OUTDOORS 172 


indoor is an adjective; indoors an adverb. * Table-tennis is 
my favourite indoor game.’ ‘I was glad to be indoors 
away from cóld. The distinction between outdoor and 
outdoors is similar. 
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173 INFORM ONESELF, GET TO KNOW, LEARN, 
FIND, DISCOVER, ASCERTAIN 


inform oneself and get to know are both clumsy synonyms 
of learn, find, discover, or, better still, ascertain, as that 
implies taking pains to reach the given information. 


174 INFORMANT, INFORMER 


An informant is a person who tells one something; an 
informer is a legal term for one who lays criminal informa- 
tion against another. 


Иэ INMOST, INNERMOST 


The words are synonymous both literally and figuratively, 
but inmost is more usual. 


176 INSOMUCH, IN SO FAR, SO FAR, INASMUCH 


insomuch (that), sometimes written in so much; in so far 
(as), sometimes written insofar; and so far (as); mean (a) 
‘to such an extent’ (that). (b) inasmuch (as), sometimes 
written in as much, strictly means ‘because’. Since (b) is 
used also in sense (a), ambiguity arises; and Sir Ernest 
Gowers advises that it is better dispensed with altogether. 


177 INSTANCE, CASE 


instance, like case (see One Word and Another), is a trap 
for roundabout ways of saying simple things. As Fowler 
puts it, ‘Most instances in which cases would have damned 
a writer are also cases in which instance will damn him’. 
Take the sentence ‘In a large majority of instances the 
houses have three bedrooms’. This only means ‘A large 
majority of houses have three bedrooms’. Sir Ernest Gowers 
in The Complete Plain Words gives the sentence ‘ Most of the 
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INSTANCE, CASE—contd. 177 


factories are modern, but in a few instances the plant is 
obsolete’, where ‘in a few instances’ is an undesirable 
substitute for ‘in a few of them’. 


INTOLERABLE; INTOLERABLY 178 


intolerable is often misused to mean more than what 
by derivation and in its established and useful sense it can 
properly mean. intolerable (Latin tolerare = ‘to endure’) 
means ‘not able to be tolerated (or borne)’. In rather the 
same way as ‘incredible’ is misused to mean, not what 
‘cannot be believed’, but what ‘is hard to believe’, so 
intolerable is used, not for what ‘cannot be endured’, but as 
a substitute for what ‘ought not to be endured’, or for, 
loosely, ‘extremely bad’, ‘disgraceful’, etc. ‘This intoler- 
able state of things has now been going on for several years’: 
which is equivalent to saying that, although it cannot be 
endured, it is and has been endured. 

The adverb intolerably is similarly misused. 


IT, ITS; HE, SHE; HIM, HER; HIS, HER; 179 
WHO, WHOM, WHICH, THAT 


In speaking or writing about any creature except a human 
being the demonstrative pronouns it and its should be used, 
and not he, she, him, her, his, unless in the context emphasis 
is laid on the sex of the creature. Thus, if in discussing the 
habits of birds frequenting our garden we were contrasting 
the behaviour of a cock blackbird with a hen’s, he, she, him, 
her, his, would be applicable. Otherwise we should use it, 
its. If we described how we were chased out of a field by a 
bull, we should refer to the creature as it, its, not he, him, 


Similarly, for the relative pronouns, which or that should 
be used, and not who, whom, unless there is in the context an 
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179 IT, ITS; HE, SHE, ETC.—contd. 


emphasis on the sex of the animal concerned: e.g. ‘The 
photograph given shows Molly, the ten-year-old Llama, 
who yesterday made her first appearance at the London 
Zoo’. 

In referring to a young child it is often used. ‘A child, 
racking its brains, achieves verbal felicity of a kind’ (The 
Times: Fourth Leader). ‘She refused to let him see the 
child when it was ill.’ We do not want the clumsiness of 
‘his or her’; but there seems to be a vein of sexual obsession 
if we do not let he, him, his, cover both boy and girl, in the 
same way in which ‘man’, followed by he, him, his, is used 
for members of the human race both male and female. 
(Compare the use of ‘him or her’, ‘his or her’, in order to 
avoid ‘their’ after ‘everyone’ etc.: see The Choice of 
Words.) 


180 JARGON 


For the first meaning of jargon (the etymology of which is 
doubtful) C.O.D. gives ‘unintelligible words, gibberish’; 
for a second meaning ‘debased language’. It is in the second 
sense that it is commonly used today. That sense is wide, 
covering e.g. pomposity, verbosity, flabbiness, woolliness. 
In a strict sense of the word it means the use in ordinary 
speech and writing of technical terms invented in trade, 
and sometimes in government departments: e.g. the use by 
publishers, in advertisements etc. of the word ‘title’ for 
‘book’ (see The Choice of Words, 392). 


181 JOB 


A phrase that came into use about twenty years ago is ‘a 
job of work'. As the primary meaning of job (derivation 
unknown), and its chief meaning, except for the colloquial 
sense of ‘employment’, ‘post’, is ‘piece of work’ one has to 
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JoB—contd. 181 


do, the phrase strictly is pleonastic. Sometimes, however, 
it is used to emphasise that the work referred to is difficult, 
tiresome, etc. Thus ‘I can see you will have a job of work 
there’; ‘I am sorry I must go now, but I have a job of work 
to get through this evening’. 


JOIN, JOIN WITH 182 


When the meaning of join is limited to the idea of place 
and of physically adding one’s company to a person, it is 
not followed by with, at all events except perhaps in U.S.A., 
which revels in a superfluous use of this preposition. ‘He 
has transferred the business to Manchester, where I will 
shortly join him.’ If there is no reference to place, with can 
be regarded as idiomatically optional. ‘I will certainly join 
with him in this welcome.’ ‘He is expected to join with the 
ambassador in assuring the Egyptian Government of 
British acceptance of the scheme.’ But even in such contexts 
with does not add anything to the sense. 


JOT, WHIT, BIT, PARTICLE, SMALL ВІТ 183 


jot, whit, and bit (when it is a synonym of these two 
words) are colloquialisms for ‘particle’, “small piece’; and 
are used only negatively: jot and whit qualified by ‘a’ or 
‘one’ or ‘no’; bit by ‘a’ or ‘one’. ‘He did not care a jot.’ 
‘He cared not one bit.’ Apart from this colloquial use jot 
and whit are archaisms (Appendix I, 5). 


JUNCTURE, CONJUNCTURE 184 


The primary meanings of juncture (derived from the past 
participle, junct-, of the Latin verb jungere = ‘to join’), 
which goes back to Middle English, are (a) the action of 
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184 JUNCTURE, CONJUNCTURE—contd. 


joining, and (5) the place where things are joined. (c) Its 
extended meaning, of a convergence of events or circum- 
stances, goes back to the seventeenth century. conjuncture is 
used only in sense (c). Mr. Ivor Brown in I Break my Word 
regards the phrase ‘at this juncture’ as a heavy Latinity and 
absurdly pompous. It often is when used merely as a 
substitute for ‘then’, but there are contexts where the phrase 
can be useful to emphasise that the circumstances are 
critical. 


185 JUST, QUITE 


just for quite in e.g. ‘It’s just not [or ‘It’s not just'] good 
enough’ is a colloquialism. 


186. KNOW 


The statement ‘I would not know’, meaning ‘That is not 
the sort of thing I could be expected to know’, is an American- 
ism that has come here recently, and is now spreading not 
only as a colloquialism, but in printed dialogue. 

It is sometimes used to mean merely ‘I do not know’. 


187 LACK, DEARTH 


lack can mean (a) ‘scarcity’, (P) ‘entire absence’. dearth 
has strictly only sense (a). As the use of lack can be ambigu- 
ous, and as the use of dearth is now sometimes being strained 
to cover sense (5), the wise course is to substitute for lack, 
according to the sense needed, ‘scarcity of’, or ‘absence of", 
ог ‘no’; and, for dearth, ‘scarcity of’, or some adjective 
like ‘little’ or ‘insufficient’. 
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LATER, LATER ON, LATER STILL 188 


later on is a pleonastic substitute for later. If later has 
already been used, and there is need to refer to time further 
removed, that can be expressed by later still. 


LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 189 


The ban that exists today against French words and 
phrases (see 143) does not apply anything as much to Latin 
words and phrases. On the contrary some of them have 
become such clichés that it would be refreshing if they were 
given a few years’ complete rest; and there are a few, 
especially in commercialese and officialese, that should be 
sent into». permanent banishment, such as ‘inst.’, ИШ? 
‘prox.’ (see One Word and Another). But at the same time, 
with the decay in the teaching of the classics, the habit of 
quoting from Latin has gone out of fashion. That cannot 
be deplored when to a vast majority of listeners and readers 
the quotations would be unfamiliar and unintelligible. 
Yet there are a number of phrases that, within living 
memory of the older of us, were common in the Victorian 
and even Edwardian ages, for which there exist no equally 
concise and vivid substitutes in English: e.g. Si sic omnes! 
(‘If only all people did the same!’); Non tali auxilio! (‘One 
would sooner dispense with help from a quarter like that’). 


LATTER, LAST 190 


In The Choice of Words three misuses of latter are 
mentioned. A correspondent has drawn my attention to a 
fourth misuse, of which he came across a recent example in 
a published report by the Court of Appeal of the House of 
Lords. In referring to two of three cases that would 
correctly have been described as the ‘last two’ the ex- 
pression used was ‘in both the latter cases’. 
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191 LAWYER 


A lawyer is a member of the legal profession, and the 
word covers solicitors, barristers (in Scotland advocates), 
judges, and others. Usually, if reference is made to one of 
these in his professional capacity, he is spoken of specifically 
as a solicitor, barrister, etc. ‘I must consult a solicitor.’ 
“Не left the army four years ago and is now a barrister.’ 
‘The judge at the trial was Mr. Justice Darling.’ advocate, 
used mostly in a general sense for one who speaks on behalf 
of a cause, proposal, person, is sometimes used also, out- 
side Scotland, for a barrister or solicitor. 


192 LEGENDARY, REMARKABLE, WONDERFUL, 
FAMOUS 


A correspondent has written to express disappointment 
that when dealing in One Word and Another with fabulous I 
did not at the same time place in the dock legendary as being 
subjected to rather similar misuse. legendary means ‘known 
in legend’, or “existing only in legend’, but it is often used 
today as merely a synonym of remarkable, wonderful, 
famous. Thus T. E. Lawrence, who died only twenty years 
ago, and the circumstances of whose life are well estab- 
lished, is described as a ‘legendary figure’; and the exploits 
of Bader are referred to as ‘legendary’, whereas they are 
not a matter of legend, but of recent, known, fact. 


193 LENGTHWAYS, LENGTHWISE 


The two adverbs are synonymous. lengthwise is used also 
as an adjective. 


194 LESS, LESSER, SMALLER 


less and lesser are not used as substitutes for smaller 
where the reference is to spatial dimensions. Thus, whereas 
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LESS, LESSER, SMALLER—contd. 194 


an ‘evil’, a ‘prize’, an ‘obstacle’, can be said to be less or 
lesser, as well as smaller, ‘a room’, ‘a bag’, ‘a field’ cannot 
be said to be less or lesser. On the other hand there are 
some words of which smaller would not be an idiomatic 
epithet: e.g. a writer. 


LET, ALLOW, PERMIT, CONSENT 195 


allow and consent are the working words. let is colloquial. 
permit is formal (Appendix I, 1). 

let, as a synonym of allow etc. (but it has other meanings, 
e.g. ‘He let him off’, ‘She let him alone’), cannot, as the 
other words can, be used with an object except when 
followed by an infinitive: e.g. ‘He let him have it cheap’. 
(let is one of the few verbs that dispense with the ‘to’ of the 
infinitive.) 

The verb consent can be followed either by an infinitive or 
by a gerund; the three other verbs only by an infinitive. 


LIABLE, LIKELY 196 


In recent years liable has taken on superfluously the mean- 
ing of likely. ‘It is liable to rain today.’ 5.0.Е.Р. says this 
use came from U.S.A. fifty years ago. 


LISTEN, LISTEN IN 197 


listen in can be regarded as an established and distinctive 
substitute for listen when the radio is concerned, and not as 
one of the verbs pleonastically combined with prepositions 
of adverbial force that come from U.S.A., such as ‘meet 
with’ (see One Word and Another), ‘man up’ (see The Choice 
of Words). The compound verb may have developed 
because in the early stages of wireless telephony a listener 
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197 LISTEN, LISTEN IN—contd. 


was encased by a telephone receiver, called a head-phone, 
that was fitted on his head. It is applied also in signalling 
to a third party who, by tapping a line, listens to a con- 
versation between two other people; and to a wireless 
operator who can do this by ‘tuning in’ to the appropriate 
wave-length. 


198 LITTLE, A LITTLE 


little, without a, qualifying more, has a derogatory 
implication, implying that the more is so small as to be 
hardly appreciable. ‘The pension did little more than 
provide for bare necessities.’ ‘The cheque was little [i.e. 
only slightly] less than I had expected.’ On the other hand 
with a the phrase has no such implication. ‘My income was 
a little more [or ‘less’] than the year before.’ 


199 LONG WORDS AND SHORT WORDS 


A correspondent has written to question the preference, 
constantly and emphatically expressed in The Choice of 
Words and One Word and Another, for the short word over 
the longer one. He submits that speaking and writing are 
not processes in which things need to be done in the shortest 
possible time, as they often are in business, where ‘time is 
money’; and that euphony and rhythm are important 
factors that sometimes call for the longer of alternative 
words. 

In the two books mentioned these considerations have 
been not only kept in mind but on several occasions men- 
tioned. Thus in The Choice of Words, when difficult and 
hard are dealt with, the suggestion is made that in some 
contexts the longer of the two words may be preferable, 
partly because hard has a number of meanings besides that 
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LONG WORDS AND SHORT WORDS—contd. 199 


of ‘not easy’, and partly because the very length and the less 
simple pronunciation of difficult give it an onomatopoeic, 
echoic, effect of something that is ‘not easy’. Similarly it is 
suggested that the length of the word consequence, con- 
trasted with result, gives it an echoic effect for conditions 
that are long drawn-out. Again, endeavour is cited as a 
word sometimes justifiably preferred to try, which in C.O.D. 
has 53 lines, with many meanings, whereas endeavour, with 
only 3 lines, is more distinctive, and, for the idea of making 
great efforts, has in its length an echoic effect. It might have 
been added that it is more euphonious than the abrupt sound 
of try, and that its corresponding noun can colour it with a 
lively historical association from its having been the name 
of the ship in which Captain Cook sailed on his first voyage 
to the Pacific. Other examples of a long word recommended 
as preferable to, because it is more distinctive than, a short 
one that has many meanings are shown in the treatment of 
change, alter; dear, expensive; rich, wealthy. 

There are also many occasions when a long word has been 
recommended in preference to a short one that falls into the 
classes deprecated as vogue-words, genteelisms, commer- 
cialese, officialese, archaisms, and in a derogatory sense 
of the term, stylish words: e.g. (with the short one first) 
Stress, emphasise; stage, arrange; list, include, mention; 
Stem, derive, originate; oft, often; save, except; mirror, 
looking-glass; dire, dreadful; and, in the present book, 
foe, enemy; nude, naked; bear, carry; bid, order; wed, 
marry. Again, doff and don, though shorter than take 
off and put on, and in spite of the ingenuity of their fused 
forms of *do off' and *do on', have been deprecated as 
having today an archaic air. 

So there has been no attempt, in the recommendation of 
short words, when other things are equal, to advocate a 
Procrustean bed of shortness. 
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199 LONG WORDS AND SHORT WORDS—contd. 


Nevertheless, though absolutely there is a considerable 
number of contexts where, with things not equal, a longer 
word may be considered, for one reason or another, pre- 
ferable to a shorter, relatively, to the total number of 
theoretical options, these are few. 


200 LOT, LOTS, DEAL, PLENTY 


lot, lots, and deal, qualified by ‘great’, ‘good’, etc., 
meaning a number or quantity of people or things, are 
entered by C.O.D. as colloquialisms, but except in formal 
reports and the like writers need not be frightened to use 
them. This applies also to plenty. A distinction, however, 
in usage is that the first three words can refer to what is 
desirable, undesirable, or neutral, but plenty refers only to 
what is desirable or neutral. Thus, whereas one could be 
given a lot, lots, a good deal, a great deal, of (a) pleasure by 
a book, or (b) of trouble by a person's forgetfulness, plenty 
could be used with reference to (a), but not to (b). Similarly 
you can have plenty of coal in your cellar, and there may be 
plenty of sun to ripen your tomatoes, but you do not find 
plenty of blackfly on your broad beans. 


201 LURE, ALLURE, ALLUREMENT 


To allure is to attract with good or bad or neutral results. 
To lure is always used in a bad sense. The same distinction 


applies to the nouns lure and allure (now commonly 
allurement). 


202 LUXURIANT, LUXURIOUS 


luxurious is the adjective that is closely connected with 
the noun ‘luxury’, and, as Fowler puts it, conveys the ideas 
of comfort or delight or indulgence. Fowler goes on to give 
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LUXURIANT, LUXURIOUS—contd. 202 


examples of nouns to which the adjective can be applied: 
e.g. houses, habits, life, people, food. luxuriant has nothing 
to do, except etymologically, with ‘luxury’, but implies rich 
growth, profuseness: e.g. with reference to vegetation, 
imagination, style. 


MAIL, POST, DISPATCH (DESPATCH) 203 


(Nouns) The ordinary working word for letters received 
and sent is the post. But for a long time mail has been used 
for letters sent abroad, and sometimes for letters received 
from abroad: e.g. ‘the Indian mail’. Since 1890 mail has 
come to be often applied in a general way to letters received 
and sent. 

In compound words mail has for long been in use. 
*mail-coach' for the conveyance of letters, and, later, 
parcels, goes back to 1787. There are also ‘mail-train’, 
*mail-steamer', ‘night-mail’, “mail-bag’. 

(Verbs) The ordinary verb used for sending letters is 
post. But for over a century mail (from U.S.) has also 
sometimes been used. dispatch (despatch) is a formal word 
(Appendix I, 1). 


A MAJORITY, THE MAJORITY, MOST; 204 
A MINORITY, THE MINORITY 


Unless a number or ratio has been enumerated, or at all 
events mentioned, the qualifying article should be ‘a’, and 
not, what usually is used, ‘the’. (Correct) ‘The large 
majority gained by the Conservatives in this bye-election 
will be a strong encouragement to the Government.’ 
(Incorrect) ‘The majority of people take their holidays in 
August.’ 

minority suffers from a similar misuse. 

Often majority is a four-syllabled substitute for most, 
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204 A MAJORITY, THE MAJORITY, ETC.—contd. 


but there are contexts when the two words are not closely 
synonymous. majority may mean not more than fifty-one per 
cent; most generally implies a much larger ratio than that. 

The considerations affecting the ordinary use of majority 
do not apply to the idiomatic expression of the great 
majority, for the dead: that is to say all human beings who 
have lived and died, and whose excess in number over the 
living constantly increases while human life goes on. 


205 MAKE, DO, COMMIT 


For ordinary purposes commit (always used with reference 
to something that ought not to be done), instead of make 
or do, is a formal word (Appendix I, 1). People commit 
murders, crimes, perjury, etc.; but to commit, instead of 
make, a mistake; and to commit, instead of do, an injustice 
or injury; would be a pomposity. There are, however, а 
few contexts where commit would be more idiomatic than 
make or do: e.g. with reference to an indiscretion. 


206 MALAPERT, IMPUDENT, SAUCY 


malapert, as a synonym of impudent, saucy, is one of 
those archaisms favoured by writers who like to garnish 
their writing with, in a bad sense of the term (Appendix 1, 
6), stylish words. 


207 MANNER, SORTS, KINDS 


manner, as a substitute for sorts, kinds, is now idiomatic 
only in the phrase ‘all manner of’. The word in this sense 
is used only in the singular. Nevertheless it takes a plural 
verb. ‘All manner of inducements were offered him, but he 
: was not to be tempted.’ Compare Acts, 10, 12, * All manner 
of four-footed beasts’. For sort and kind see 293. 
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MAR, SPOIL 208 


mar, as a synonym of spoil, is obsolescent, except in the 
phrase ‘make or mar’. 

For the preterite and the past participle dictionaries give 
as optional spoiled and spoilt, but spoilt is the form more 
commonly used. It is easier to pronouce. ‘There is no doubt 
she has spoilt that child.’ ‘If you go out in this rain, your 
hat will be spoilt.’ 


A MATTER OF, ABOUT 209 


The word matter has many senses, which C.O.D. classes 
under nine headings. These include a number of idiomatic 
phrases, of which one, that can well be dispensed with, is a 
wordy and superfluous substitute for about. ‘You will get 
there in a matter of three or.four hours.’ 


MEANS, WAY, METHOD 210 


With the sense of the way or method by which a result is 
brought about means can be treated as singular or plural. 
‘means was found’ and ‘means were found’ are equally 
idiomatic. If the word is qualified, the number of the verb 
will be governed by the qualifying adjective. ‘A means was 
found’; “Every means was found’; ‘All means were found’. 
If this seems complicated, one can adopt Sir Ernest Gowers’ 
Suggestion of using means, and treating it as a plural word, 
if more than one way or method is meant; and using way 
or method if there is only one. 


MEANWHILE, IN THE MEANWHILE; MEAN- 211 
TIME, IN THE MEANTIME 
With an inconsistency often found in our language, of 
the two -while forms meanwhile is the idiomatic phrase, and 
not in the meanwhile; and of the two -time forms, in the 
meantime is idiomatic, and not meantime. 
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212 MEASURE, DEGREE, EXTENT, SOME, PARTLY 


a measure of and a degree of are favourite periphrases of 
journalese for some. ‘A measure [or ‘degree’] of success has 
been attained." Sometimes pleonasm is added to periphra- 
sis. ‘Some measure of success has been attained.’ In 
adverbial phrases ‘in a measure’, ‘in some measure’, ‘in 
some degree’, ‘to some degree’ are a clumsy substitute for 
partly. ‘This has in some measure been done.’ There is also, 
instead of partly, the unnecessarily long phrase ‘to some 
extent’. 


213 MIDDLE, CENTRE 


The noun middle is the ordinary working word. ‘In the 
middle of the field I saw several bulls grazing.’ ‘He flourished 
in the middle of the fourth century B.c.’ ‘In the middle of 
this turmoil my uncle arrived on the scene.’ The noun centre 
is used (1) in mathematics and physics: ‘the centre of the 
circle’, ‘the centre of gravity’; (2) in a context where a 
precise point in a material object is indicated: ‘The core of 
an apple is at its centre’; (3) metaphorically: ‘She was the 
centre of attraction’, ‘This was the centre of the trouble’. 


214 MIGHT, MAY, CAN 


might is often misused as a substitute for may and can, in 
the first person, when making a request or asking a question. 
‘Might I have the window closed?’ ‘Might I know who 
said that?’ 


For may and can see also 48. 


215 MISERABLE, WRETCHED 


In the sense of ‘unhappy’, ‘sad’, etc., the two adjectives 
are synonymous. But wretched is used also in a second 
sense, for which miserable could not be idiomatically sub- 
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MISERABLE, WRETCHED—contd. 215 


stituted, of inferior, unsatisfactory, contemptible, etc., 
applied e.g. to weather, health, accommodation, poetry, a 
poet. 

MIX, MINGLE 216 


mix and mingle could often be interchanged, but mix is 
much the more commonly used of the two words, and there 
are contexts in which one only would be idiomatic. Thus 
‘They mingled [not *mixed'] their tears’; and in directions 
for preparing a dish in cooking mix is always used. 

In the passive a person who is mentally confused about 
something is ‘mixed [not ‘mingled’] up’; and there is a 
colloquialism (originally from U.S.A.), “а good mixer’ or ‘a 
bad mixer’, for a person who gets on well or badly with 
people, especially of different sorts. 


MOIETY, PART 217 


moiety, for part, is a legal term that should be avoided in 
ordinary speech and writing, especially as it means one-half, 
neither more nor less. 


MOTIVATION, MOTIVE 218 


In The Choice of Words the verb motivate, as a substitute 
for actuate, was described as ‘not a helpful addition to the 
language’. The same is to be said for the noun motivation 
as a substitute for motive. 


MUNDANE, WORLDLY 219 


mundane is the ordinary word used with reference to the 
circumstances and conditions governing human existence on 
this earth. worldly is generally used with reference to a 
person who is more concerned about material success and 
prosperity than moral or intellectual interests. 
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220 MUNIFICENT, GENEROUS 


With a number of other words, some of which are now so 
seldom used that they are no longer worth mention, Fowler 
bans munificent as an example of ‘pompous ornaments’, 
but the word is surely distinctive and useful for what is 
extremely, or, as C.O.D. defines it, splendidly, generous. 


221 MYSTIQUE, MYSTERY, MYSTERIOUSNESS 


mystique, as a substitute for mystery or mysteriousness, is, 
in a bad sense of the term (Appendix I, 6), a stylish word. 
Often the meaning is obscure: ‘the twin qualities of adven- 
ture and cosiness that form the mystique of sailing’. 


222 NANNIE, NANNY, NURSE 


A letter on nannie (the spelling of which is superseding 
nanny) in the Sunday Times, by Mrs. Sybil Instone, has 
given some interesting information that I did not possess 
when the word was dealt with in One Word and Another. 
Nanny, Mrs. Instone tells us, was originally a diminutive 
of Ann, the western form of the Hebrew Hannah (— 
*grace^) and an alternative of Annie. For a time it was 
used vulgarly for a loose woman. In the eighteenth century 
it was replaced, as an ordinary name, by Nancy. In the 
nineteenth century it became a nursery word for a children's 
(not a hospital) nurse, but this did not come into general 
circulation until in 1907 Barrie's Peter Pan, with the day- 
nurse Nana (a Newfoundland dog), gave it a new and res- 
pectable use. 


223 NAUGHTY, WRONG 


In The Choice of Words the adjective naughty was des- 
cribed as being generally used either facetiously or with 
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NAUGHTY, WRONG—contd. 223 


reference to bad behaviour by children. A correspondent 
writes, and on reconsideration I agree, that the word is now 
colloquially being applied, not facetiously, to adults with 
reference to conduct that is to blame: i.e. as a synonym of 
wrong, though not with reference to grave, misconduct. ‘It 
was naughty of him to write like that, but I know he had 
been rather worked-up lately by domestic trouble.’ In this 
sentence the expression has a sense of blame intermediate 
between ‘He ought not to have written like that’ and ‘It was 
wrong of him to write like that’. 


NAVAL, NAUTICAL, MARITIME 224 


nayal, the adjective corresponding to ‘navy’ (Latin navis 
= ‘ship’), has come to be used for anything connected with 
the State’s ships of war: ‘naval battle’, ‘naval history’, 
‘naval officer’, ‘naval command’, etc., though, besides the 
Royal Navy, there is the Merchant Navy. nautical (Latin 
nauta = ‘a sailor’) refers to sailors and the sea rather than 
to ships. In the course of this book a phrase is often said to 
have a ‘nautical (not a ‘naval’) origin’; and there is a 
‘nautical almanac’: an annual publication giving informa- 
tion for navigators who may be on ships in the Navy or on 
merchant ships or private yachts. More general than 
nautical is the adjective maritime, which refers comprehen- 
sively to the sea (Latin maritimus, adjective of mare = ‘the 
sea’), 


NEAR, NEAR TO 225 


near and near to are synonymous: ‘Our house was near 
[or ‘near to’] the park’; but near is more usual. 
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226 NEED, REQUIREMENT, REQUISITE 


need is the working word. There are contexts in which 
need and requirement could be interchanged: e.g. ‘She is 
extremely economical, and her needs [or ‘requirements’] 
are few’. requisite has a sense of what is necessary, essential. 
A need or requirement is what one would like to have, or 
what is desirable for a given purpose; a requisite is what one 
must have, what cannot be dispensed with, for a given 
purpose. ‘My requirements in the clerk I have advertised 
for are punctuality, industry, and his having passed the 
General Certificate in Education; the requisites are honesty 
and sobriety.’ 


227 NEITHER, NOR 


neither, like either (see 106), can be (a) an adjective or 
pronoun, (b) an adverb. (a) ‘Neither boy came.’ ‘Neither 
of the boys came.’ (b) ‘He neither wrote nor telephoned.’ 
*I like neither him nor his sister.’ 

a) As adjective or pronoun neither cannot idiomatically 
refer to more than two people or things. Incorrect: ‘Neither 
of my three brothers is in England’. ‘None’ or * Not one’ or 
“Not any’ should be substituted for ‘Neither’. 

(b) Authorities differ on the question whether neither as 
an adverb can refer to more than two, as e.g. in the sentence 
‘I will speak neither to him nor his wife nor his son’. 
Fowler says it can, and he quotes ‘neither fish nor flesh nor 
fowl’. Mr. Vallins in Better English says that it cannot, but 
he adds that Jespersen in The Growth and Structure of the 
English Language uses the expression ‘are found neither 
in...norin...norin...'. Sir Ernest Gowers is content 
to say that, if we decide to ignore its prohibition as pedantry, 
we have on our side the translators of the Bible, and he 
quotes an example of the usage by a well-known living 
writer. 
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NEVER, NOT 228 


never should be restricted to contexts where a long time in 
past or future is referred to or implied. ‘I had never before 
seen such a wealth of apple blossom as in that spring.’ ‘I 
will never again go abroad for my holiday.’ It should not be 
used as a substitute for not. ‘During the meeting he never 
said a word’ is not more effective—perhaps it is less so— 
than the restrained bareness of *. . . . did not say...’ or 
Puka said поси 


NEVERTHELESS, NONE THE LESS 229 


none the less (sometimes written as one word, nonetheless) 
is given by C.O.D. as a synonym of nevertheless, but there 
can be distinction in their uses. nevertheless is the common 
word used conjunctively for connecting a phrase or sentence 
to a previous one. (a) ‘The weather looked extremely 
threatening. Nevertheless we decided not to abandon our 
programme.’ (5) ‘He is a rough diamond. Nevertheless he 
has sterling qualities." none the less should be restricted to 
adverbial uses in which there is an implication of degree. 
(с) ‘In this form the food is not so palatable. It is none the 
less nourishing.’ (d) ‘Though he was feeling ill, he worked 
none the less hard and long.’ In (a) and (^) none the less 
would not be as idiomatic as nevertheless, and in (c) and (d) 
nevertheless not as idiomatic as none the less. 

For nevertheless see also 161 and 162. 


NOR, OR .230 


or is often incorrectly used instead of nor after ‘neither’. 
‘He neither wrote or telephoned.’ But another mistake, 
though less common, is the reverse one of using nor instead 
of or after ‘not’: e.g. ‘He has not yet written nor telephoned’. 
Here the ‘not’ qualifies both verbs: ‘He has not yet (a) 
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230 NOR, OR—contd. 


written, (b) telephoned’. Therefore the correct conjunction 
is or. Similarly nor should be or in * His errors do not prove 
to be numerous nor for the most part serious’. In 
algebraic form ‘do — serious’ = ‘do not prove (numerous 
+ serious)’. Similarly ‘He must try to gain this end, not by 
blustering or by threatening, but by persuading’. 

Those wishing to go fully into the use of or and nor should 
consult Treble and Vallins’s ABC of Modern Usage. 


231 NOTABLE, NOTED 


In their use today noted generally refers to people or 
things (e.g. an event, a city) of eminence or celebrity; 
notable to things that are worthy of note or notice. 


232 NOTIFY, TELL, INFORM 


notify ought to have been added to the list in The Choice of 
Words of other words, advise, acquaint, apprise, used in 
commercialese as substitutes for the short, simple, and 
Saxon word tell. As was pointed out in the article on these 
words, if in some circumstances tell is thought to be too 
colloquial, inform can be used. 


233 NOWADAYS, TODAY, IN THESE DAYS, NOW, 
AT PRESENT 


nowadays, as a synonym of the four other words and 
phrases, has a slightly archaic air (Appendix I, 5). now is 
often used, not with reference to time in a literal sense, but 
to indicate logical sequence. In order to avoid the risk o 
false scent the word should in this sense be followed by a 
comma. ‘Now, that statement is not only an exaggeration, 
but it contains a fallacy.’ 
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NUDE, NAKED 234 


nude instead of naked is a genteelism (Appendix I, 3) 
except when used with reference to a figure in painting or 
sculpture. 


OBLIGED, UNDER AN OBLIGATION, 235 
BEHOLDEN, BEHOLDING 


In ordinary speech or writing beholden would strike an 
archaic note, but, as is pointed out in Appendix I, 5, there 
are a number of words that are found surviving in a natural 
way іп the spoken language of the little-educated, especially 
among country people. beholden (or beholding) is one of 
these. 


OCCASION, CAUSE 236 


occasion is a stilted verb to use as a substitute for cause, 
as e.g. in * This occasioned her much distress’; “The accident 
was occasioned by the culpable negligence of the driver’. 


OF, ABOUT, CONCERNING, ETC. 237 


In what grammarians call ‘indirect questions’ there is a 
widespread habit of interpolating a superfluous preposition, 
especially of, about, concerning, between a noun, adjective, 
or verb, and a conjunction (* whether", ‘when’, ‘how’, etc.) 
introducing a subordinate clause. (1) ‘The committee then 
discussed the question of whether the offer ought to be 
accepted.’ (2) ‘I am doubtful about when I will leave.’ 
(3) ‘For a long time he deliberated concerning how to tackle 
the matter.’ of in (1), about in (2), concerning in (3), are 
superfluous. 

There is an analogous misuse of as to (see One Word and 
Another, 31). 
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238 OF COURSE, NATURALLY 


In most contexts of course is padding to emphasise what 
does not need emphasis, or where, if emphasis is needed, a 
simpler phrase would be naturally. 

Sir Ernest Gowers suggests that the reason for its popu- 
larity among journalists is a desire to impress readers by 
showing familiarity with an out-of-the-way piece of informa- 
tion or with great personages; and that on the other hand a 
reason for its being overworked by officials may be that it 
is a sort of apology for having to mention something 
obvious: equivalent to ‘as you are no doubt aware’. 

The Times in a Fourth Leader, laying stress on some of 
the unpleasant implications with which the phrase is used, 
ends by saying that ‘the only way to avoid the sly, pompous, 
self-righteous, and often sardonic overtones with which it 
has become associated is, of course, not to use it at all’. 

Those who suffer from an itch to use the phrase should at 
all events refrain—as, however, the writer of the Fourth 
Leader did not—from interpolating a comma after it when 
it begins a sentence, and a comma before and after it when 
it comes later. 


239 ON, UPON 

upon, though sometimes still preferred to on for emphasis, 
is falling into disuse, both in writing and in speaking, and 
whether in a literal sense with reference to physical position, 
or figuratively. Most people would say and write on in the 
following sentences. ‘He put the statuette on the table 
where we could all see it.’ ‘He always did depend much on 
his mother's advice.’ ‘My decision will depend on the 
answer I get to my letter.’ 


240 ONE AND ALL, EACH AND EVERY, EACH 
AND ALL 
one in the first of these phrases is pleonastic; as is either 
each or every in the second, and each or all in the third. 
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ONE OR TWO, A FEW, SEVERAL, HALF A 241 
DOZEN OR SO 


one or two may mean exactly what it says, but often it does 
not mean any particular number, but is equivalent to a few 
or several. 

a few is an elastic term. According to the context it can 
mean anything from 2 or 3 up to a number that relatively 
to a total number concerned is small but absolutely can be 
large. Thus, if out of an army of 60,000 one-twentieth 
escape, those who do so can be said relatively to be *only a 
few’; yet here absolutely they number no less than 3,000. 
For the absurd expression ‘quite a few’ see The Choice of 
Words, 114. 

several means more than 2, but not many. It could hardly 
be applied to more than 4 or 5. 

half a dozen or so means from 5 to 8 or 9. 


OPPONENT, ANTAGONIST, ADVERSARY 242 


antagonist and (rarely used) adversary refer to a violent, 
and often physical, struggle, with an enemy, especially in 
war. opponent more usually refers to a competition in a 
civil struggle: e.g. politics or games. 


OPPOSITION, OPPOSING 243 

An adjectival use of opposition (e.g. ‘the opposition 

forces’) goes back to the seventeenth century, but it is a 

superfluous four-syllabled substitute for opposing, except in 

some idiomatic phrases in politics: ‘opposition’ leader, 
benches, members’. 


OPT, CHOOSE, DECIDE 244 


opt (for), instead of choose or decide (on), is a show-word 
(Appendix I, 1), even if used with reference to important 
arrangements between high-contracting parties. 
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245 OR, OR NOT 


In recent years a practice has come into fashion, which 
originated among those who were sometimes called ‘the 
bright young things’, of asking a double question linked by 
or, instead of by or not, which logically is the alternative 
one expects. ‘You seem to be strongly attached to her; or 
are you?’ ‘You surely told him, or did you?’ ‘Modern 
housewives are lucky; or are they?’ The construction is 
muddled. Thus, if the first sentence is analysed, it is found 
to be equivalent to ‘Are you attached to her, or are you 
attached to her?’ It is to be hoped that this absurd usage 
will go out of fashion as quickly as it came in. 


246 OTHERWISE 


The syntactical misuse of otherwise when it is preceded by 
or has been dealt with in The Choice of Words. When 
otherwise is used without or, a question of punctuation 
arises. As it is an adverb, it cannot by itself without a 
conjunction (e.g. ‘and’ ог ‘but’) introduce a co-ordinate 
sentence, let alone a subordinate clause. What it introduces 
must be a new principal sentence. Consider the words ‘You 
had better hurry’, followed by the words ‘otherwise you 
will miss the train’. Often this would be printed ‘You had 
better hurry, otherwise you will miss the train’. The words 
‘otherwise . . . . train’ are a principal sentence. Therefore 
a comma after ‘hurry’ is inadequate, and there should be a 
semicolon, a colon (an unpopular stop today), or a full stop. 
If or (a conjunction) were used instead of otherwise, a comma 
would be adequate. 

The mistake in punctuation mentioned here is similar to 
the use of a comma before so where it means therefore. 
See Treble and Vallins’s 4BC of Modern Usage; Vallins’s 
Better English; and One Word and Another (348). 
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OVERLAP, OVERLAP WITH 247 


A frequent misuse is that of a superfluous ‘with’ after the 
verb overlap. If e.g. of two pieces of paper, A and B, of 
different size and (or) shape, A is placed on B, then A 
overlaps B, or B overlaps A, or at one or more points they 
overlap each other. The addition here of ‘with’ is similar to 
the addition of prepositions in various Americanisms. As 
Mr. Harry Strauss has pointed out (see a quotation from a 
letter of his to The Times given in The Choice of Words, 
article 196), in U.S.A., or at least at Hollywood, you do not 
‘meet’ or ‘visit’ friends, or ‘study’ a subject, but ‘meet up 
with’, ‘visit up with’, ‘study up on’, and the like. 


OVERS 248 


The only use of over as a noun recognised by O.E.D. is 
the cricket term for the number of balls allowed to be bowled 
between two calls of *Over'. The word is sometimes used, 
however, in the plural with the meaning of a number of 
things that, after from some process of selection etc. are 
left over; have not been used; are not wanted. A person in 
clearing a bed of violas selects some for replanting, and a 
friend says to him *I should be grateful for the overs [or 
‘some of the overs’]. This simple, short and vigorous usage 


deserves welcome. 


PACKET, PARCEL, PACKAGE; PACK, 249 
PACKAGE 


(Nouns) packet is generally used for something of small 
size and light weight: e.g. for sweets in a paper bag, a carton 
of cigarettes, a bundle of envelopes. There is no hard and 
fast line determining the size or weight of a thing or collec- 
tion of things that would cause it to be called a parcel or 
package instead of a packet, but we would hardly use packet 
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249 PACKET, PARCEL, PACKAGE, ETC.—contd. 


for, say, some blankets we were sending to a person. 
parcel is usually applied to what is intermediate in size or 
weight between packet and package. It implies a thing or 
things not too big or heavy to be conveniently wrapped in 
paper. (Compare the ‘Parcel Post’.) 

(Verbs) pack is the working word for the process of 
making a packet or parcel or package. A recent Ameri- 
canism that is spreading here is the verb to package, with 
its verbal-noun packaging. There has recently been here 
even a ‘Packaging Exhibition’, and a claim has been made 
that these words have a distinctive shade of meaning for the 
process of packing commercial products for the wholesale 
and retail markets. 


250 PANICKY, PANIC-STRICKEN 


panicky is entered by C.O.D. as colloquial, but with its 
meaning of *being in a state of overmastering, unreasoning 
terror’ it is a conveniently shorter term than panic-stricken. 


251 PEEVED 


peeved has the form of a participial adjective, but there 
does not exist a verb to ‘peeve’, and the derivation of 
neither peeved nor peevish is known. peeved, which came 
from U.S.A. some thirty years ago, is now on the border 
line between colloquialism and established literary idiom. 


It implies a combination of disappointment and sense of 
grievance. 


252 PEJORATIVE, UNFAVOURABLE, DEPRECIATORY, 
DENIGRATORY 


The adjectives pejorative (Latin pejor = ‘worse’; pejorare 


= ‘to make worse’) and denigratory are vogue-words 
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PEJORATIVE, UNFAVOURABLE, ETC.—contd. 252 


(Appendix I, 2) used as epithets of opinions, especially 
criticisms of literary work, that are unfavourable, deprecia- 
tory. Thus we are told that something is ‘not said in a 
pejorative sense’. The adverb pejoratively is similarly 
used. 


PERCHANCE, PERHAPS, MAYBE 253 
perchance is archaic (Appendix I, 5). 


PERFECT INFINITIVE 254 


Fowler shows a strange leniency towards the use of the 
perfect infinitive (‘to have’ done, been, thought, etc.) after 
past tenses of words like ‘hope’, ‘fear’, ‘expect’. He says 
that it is ‘incorrect and unnecessary’, but ‘may well be con- 
sidered idiomatic’. Thus he quotes without condemnation 
‘Philosophy hoped to have extended her power’; ‘It was his 
duty to have rebutted this statement’; ‘I was going to have 
asked’, But what sense do the phrases ‘have extended’, 
‘have rebutted’, ‘have asked’ give that is not given by 
‘extend’, ‘rebut’, ‘ask’? 

Fowler admits, however, that after what grammarians 
call past conditionals the present infinitive is almost in- 
variably the correct form, and that the perfect infinitive is 
incorrect in such sentences as ‘But for this I should not have 
tried to have argued this point’; ‘He would have been the 
last man to have failed to acknowledge an error like that’; 
‘She would have liked to have shown off her new necklace 
at the party’. In each sentence the idea of the past is already 
expressed in the finite verb, and does not need to be re- 
peated. Mr. Vallins in Good English condemns the usage 
without qualification. 
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255 PERFORCE, NECESSARILY 


perforce, meaning necessarily, is at best archaic (Appen- 
dix I, 5). It is often used pleonastically with ‘must’, or 
phrases like ‘obliged to’, ‘have to’, which themselves have 
the sense of necessarily: e.g. ‘Any idea of the royal visit to 
Fiji must perforce be conveyed in the broadest of strokes’. 


256 PERPEND, CONSIDER 


perpend, generally used in the imperative, instead of 
consider, is, in a bad sense of the term (Appendix I, 6), a 
stylish word. Shakespeare perhaps shows his opinion of the 
word by putting it in the mouths of Touchstone, Pistol, and 
Polonius. 

For consider see also 273 and 315. 


251 PHRASAL COLLOCATIONS 


The idiomatic idiosyncrasies of English include a large 
number of what Pearsall Smith calls Phrasal Collocations, 
in which two words are habitually used together for the sake 
of emphasis, and in which sometimes, though independently 
they may have distinctive meanings, they come to have the 
same general sense: e.g. aches and pains, bag and baggage, 
dust and ashes, fear and trembling, heart and soul, ways and 
means, null and void, over and above, pick and choose. 
Sometimes the collocation forms an idiom that is a sublima- 
tion of the combined meanings of the two words: e.g. far 
and away, far and wide, fits and starts, for good and all, 
high and mighty, hole and corner, well and good. As they 
are clichés, careful speakers and writers will be chary of 
using them. Most of them are also pleonasms. 


258 PLEONASMS 


One day recently a friend who had been reading The 
Choice of Words and One Word and Another said to me in à 
tone that suggested almost incredulity ‘Do you ever approve 
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PLEONASMS—contd. 258 


of pleonasm?’ My.answer was ‘No’. If my answer had 
been * No, never’, that would have been pleonastic, because 
‘No’, answering my questioner’s ‘ever’, included the sense 
of ‘never’, just as, if I had answered *Never', that would 
have included the sense of ‘No’. In our speech and writing 
let us decorate, if that is our style, and if it suits the topic; 
let us expand, expound, expatiate, elaborate, if by doing so 
we explain and clarify. In these processes we can add to the 
‘sense and effect. But in pleonasm we merely repeat; or we 
try, and fail, to emphasise: spending words, energy, and 
time, to no purpose. 

In speech pleonasm is generally the result of thoughtless- 
ness and carelessness by those who lack word sensitiveness. 
Take e.g. ‘both’ in ‘Are they both the same price?” How 
could one be the same price if the other was not? 

In writing, as far as it is fully conscious, pleonasm often 
comes from the idea that one must write down to one’s 


over the habitual pleonaster can never have turned his 
thoughts to the consideration that vigorous effect is often 


to,? if and when,? of (in e.g. ‘the question of whether . . гуз 

unless and until,? real,? really,1 quite,? whether or not. a 
It might be an interesting, an amusing, 

exercise for some of us to begin. i 

to, a list of flagrant pleonasms that we 

Using, or notice in the speech of friends an 

and in our reading. 


ce of s 
See The Choice of Words See One W ord and Another. 
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259 POUND, HUNDREDWEIGHT, OUNCE 


The symbol for a pound in weight is ‘Ib.’ The plural of 
this is often written ‘lbs.’ But ‘Ib.’ is an abbreviation of a 
Latin noun libra = ‘a pound’, of which the plural is librae, 
‘Ibs.’ therefore is neither Latin nor good English, ‘12 
pounds’ should be written ‘12 1b.’ 

The symbol for a hundredweight is ‘cwt.’ ‘c—’ is an 
abbreviation of Latin centum = ‘a hundred’; ‘—wt’ is an 
abbreviation of the English word ‘weight’. In speech we 
talk of ‘twelve hundredweight’ and not ‘twelve hundred- 
weights’. Compare ‘twelve hundred’, ‘twelve thousand’, 
etc. (see One Word and Another), and the symbol for the 
plural of ‘cwt.’ is often written without an -s: ‘12 cwt.’ 

The symbol for ounce is ‘oz.’ The fully written plural of 
ounce is ounces, but the symbol is ‘oz.’ (not ‘ozs.’): e.g. ‘12 
Oz. 


> 


260 PRECISION, PRECISENESS 


The common idea of these two nouns, corresponding to 
the adjective precise, is that of careful, accurate attention 
to details. preciseness usually refers to speaking and 
writing. Instructions are given with preciseness: rules for а 
new club that is being formed are drafted with preciseness; 
the conditions on which an offer is accepted are specified 
with preciseness; and this book is always trying with pre- 
ciseness to explain the distinction in meaning between one 
word and another. precision on the other hand usually 
refers to action. It is with precision that a thing is weighed 
or measured, or a machine is adjusted, perhaps with a 
“precision-tool’. 


261 PRECLUDE, EXCLUDE, PREVENT, OBVIATE 


In the sense of ‘shut out’, ‘ put out’, ‘keep out’, exclude is 
a more common word than preclude; and, in the sense of 
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PRECLUDE, EXCLUDE, ETC.—contd. 261 


‘hinder’, ‘stop’, prevent is a more common word than 
preclude. But preclude has a faint shade of meaning that 
in some contexts can, with the useful economy of one word, 
make it distinct from both exclude and prevent, with the 
implication of an order, regulation, ordinance, that ‘rules 
out the possibility of’, ‘rules out the question of’, something. 
‘The attitude he takes up precludes my making the proposal 
I had intended.’ 

Perhaps the Latin root of obviate has caused it to become 
a vogue-word as a synonym of prevent. The use is best 
restricted to the sense of ‘make necessary’, preferably followed 
by a gerund. ‘This will obviate your going to Paris.’ 


PREPOSITIONAL PARTICIPLES 262 


Anxiety lest he may be using what grammarians call the 
Unattached or Unrelated Participle sometimes causes a 
conscientious speaker or writer to feel doubtful about a 
number of words like considering that were originally parti- 
_ ciples but are now used with prepositional force. ‘Consider- 
ing the insolence of these charges his rejoinder was remark- 
ably calm.’ Here there is no noun or pronoun for consider- 
ing to agree with, but it has become established as idio- 
matically equivalent to a preposition. \ 

Mr. Eric Partridge mentions twelve such participles: bar- 
ring, including, considering, excepting, excluding, owing (to), 
providing, regarding, respecting, seeing, touching, provided. 
There are many more: e.g. concerning, failing, counting, 
granted. Mr. Partridge calls them Disguised Conjunctions; 
but what they are equivalent to is not conjunctions, even 
though they might be changed into clauses introduced by 
conjunctions: e.g. considering = ‘if one considers’. A 
suitable term is Prepositional Participles. Mr. Vallins tells 
me that he considers that the past participles: e.g. pro- 
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262 PREPOSITIONAL PARTICIPLES—contd. 


vided, granted, as contrasted with the present participles: 
e.g. providing, granting, are not similar in construction, and 
should be regarded as what grammarians call Nominative 
Absolutes. 


263 PRESENTLY, SOON, ANON 


presently refers to a time immediately following a given 
event, etc., that has just been mentioned as happening. For 
a future that is more remote soon is used. In some contexts, 
however, where the nearness or remoteness in time is 
ambiguous, the two words could be interchanged. *I shall 
presently [or *soon'] be in a position to tell him my de- 
cision.’ “He will be arriving soon [or ‘presently’]. 

presently, however, is confined to the future, whereas soon 
can refer to the past, especially when used with ‘after’. “He 
arrived soon after four.” ‘I was soon convinced of my 
error.” ‘Soon after this rule was made he sent in his 
resignation.’ 

anon, which, like presently, refers only to the future, is 
archaic (Appendix I, 5) except in the colloquialism ‘I shall 
see you anon.’ 


264 PRIMA FACIE, A PRIORI 
These two Latin phrases are often confused. prima facie 
means, translated literally, ‘at the first appearance’, and, in 
the figurative sense of the phrase, ‘at first sight’: i.e. on à 
first impression, before going fully into a matter, and 
considering evidence for and against. a priori is in its origin 
a term in logic. It means, translated literally, ‘from a prior 
(fact, circumstance, consideration)’, and, figuratively, 
“reasoning from cause to effect’: i.e. deductively, as con- 
trasted with a posteriori = ‘from a later (fact etc.)’, which 
means ‘reasoning from effect to cause’: i.e. inductively. 
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PRODUCTION, PRODUCTIVITY, 265 
PRODUCTIVENESS 


It must be an itch for polysyllables that causes journalese 
and officialese to use productivity instead of production. 
productivity means the capacity to produce, and refers to 
what is able to be produced. production means what is, 
what has been, produced. In some contexts the two words 
overlap. ‘The installation of this machinery has doubled 
the productivity [or ‘the production’] of the mill’; but 
productivity is obviously wrong in ' Last year’s productivity 
at this mill has passed all records and reached a million 
tons’. 

productiveness is synonymous with productivity, but is not 
used much. 


PROMULGATE, ANNOUNCE, PUBLISH 266 


promulgate, instead of the shorter, simpler, more eupho- 
nious synonyms announce and publish, is a formal word 
(Appendix I, 1). A ‘heavy Latinity’ is Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
term for it in J Break My Word, especially when it is used 
With reference to a sentence by a law-court. 


PURPORT, PROFESS 267 


I have read, since the publication of Т) he Choice of Words, 
Mr. Vallins’s remarks on purport, in Better English. 1 am 
now convinced, in spite of a rather strained example of its 
use with a personal subject, from Fowler, quoted by Mr. 
Vallins, that the verb should be used only of documents, 
etc. ‘The letter purports to be written by Oliver Cromwell.’ 
"The document purported to tell the truth about the 
meeting.’ I am sorry that in The Choice of Words I gave, as 
an example of the use of the word, the sentence ‘He purports 
to have read the book’. purports should be professes. 
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268 QUITE 


If we analyse the sentences in which quite appears, it will 
be found that the word is generally used either as an 
emphasiser or as an equivalent to ‘very’. Take e.g. the 
following statements. ‘Their house is quite near ours.’ 
“His acting was quite first-rate.’ ‘The affair was quite a 
fiasco.’ ‘She was quite out of control.’ ‘It was quite a sur- 
prise.’ ‘Their work was now quite finished.’ The word is so 
overworked that at best its edge has become blunted. 
Moreover what has been said about pleonasms (see 258) 
applies also to emphasisers: that effect is often gained by 
bareness. 

Sir Alan Herbert draws attention to a common collo- 
quialism where quite is combined with all right. As he 
remarks, *That's quite all right’ is quite all wrong. Either 
quite or all is pleonastic. 

In some contexts quite does not seem to be intended by 
its user even to emphasise, but has the effect of damning 
with faint praise. Thus, without going so far as Sir Alan 
Herbert, who says that when we describe a play as ‘quite 
good’ we mean it is ‘not very bad’, we probably often do 
not mean more than that it is ‘rather good’. 

The same advice may be given about quite as was given 
to his students by the teacher, mentioned in The Choice of 
Words (386), never to use ‘very’ except when they said ‘not 
very’: i.e. to use it only negatively. ‘not quite right’ can 
express a distinction between being altogether right and 
altogether wrong. A thing can be nearly or partly right. 


269 REALM, COLONY, DOMINION, DEPENDENCY 


realm has recently become the formally, officially, 
legally, constitutionally, established term for those parts of 
the Commonwealth (see One Word and Another, 121) that 
used to go under the name of colony or dominion or 
dependency. 
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RECEPTIONIST 270 


receptionist is an Americanism whose establishment 
deserves welcome. It provides a concise term in one word 
for doctors’ and dentists’ secretarial assistants, and for 
members of the staff at hotels who arrange for the reserva- 
tion of rooms. 


RECIPE, RECEIPT 271 


Both words go back to the middle of the eighteenth 
century with the meaning of a statement of the ingredients 
and the procedure necessary for cooking something. 
Within living memory receipt was the word generally used, 
but this has now been almost entirely superseded by recipe. 

The etymology of the words is interesting. They are 
derived from the Latin verb recipere ‘to receive’, ‘to take’. 
At first it meant a medical prescription. A doctor in 
writing this would begin with the letter R, which stood for 
the imperative of the verb: Recipe = ‘Take’. 

The displacement of receipt by recipe is a benefit to our 
vocabulary, because receipt has several meanings. 


REFUSE, DECLINE 212 


refuse is the working word. decline either is formal 
(Appendix I, 1) or stresses that one is refusing in a de- 
liberately emphatic, though polite, way. Compare ask, 
request (31), and see One Word and Another (324). 


REGARD, CONSIDER, COUNT 279 


In its synonymous sense regard needs ‘as’ with its object, 
which consider and count do not. ‘I regard it as an honour’; 
‘I consider it an honour’; ‘I count it an honour’. 

For consider see also 256 and 315. 
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274 REJECTION, REJECT 


rejection goes back to the sixteenth century; reject as a 
noun is a recent usage. As rejection can apply (a) to a person 
or thing refused, and (4) to the act of refusing or refusal, 
reject can perhaps be regarded as a useful addition to the 
language. 


275 REMAIN, AM, BEG 


There was a time when it was customary in letters’ 
especially to the eminent, to end with a long, cumbrous’ 
artificial, and what must often have been an insincere’ 
protestation of deep respect. ‘I have the honour to remain} 
Sir, Your most obedient, most humble, servant . . . .. 
We are now spared having to read or write stuff in that 
strain. But in formal, in official, and in commercial corres- 
pondence; in letters to newspapers; and sometimes even in 
informal private letters, there still remains a mild survival 
of this old practice, in the addition to a signature, before 
"Yours faithfully’ or ‘Yours truly’, of the superfluous 
words *I remain’ or even ‘I beg to remain’ (see 38). This 
has an archaic air (Appendix I, 5), and is a waste of time, 
space, and ink. 


276 ARE REQUESTED TO, SHOULD 


Notices in magazines, journals, etc., of societies, clubs, 
and other organisations, often run as follows: ‘Members 
wishing to avail themselves of these. arrangements аге 
requested to notify the Secretary’. Why ‘are requested to’, 
instead of simply ‘should’: three words and fourteen 
letters instead of one word and six letters? Did some big 
journalistic pot.in the past give an order (no: ‘issue’, OF 
‘promulgate’, an ‘instruction’) that short, simple, vigorous 
English was common and mean? 

For notify see 232. 
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RESOLVE, RESOLUTION 21]. 


The meaning of the noun resolve, as used today, is 
identical with that of resolution, in the sense of a deter- 
mination to do or not to do or be something. ‘She made up 
her mind not to marry again, and she kept her resolve 
[or ‘resolution’].’ 

In a more general sense resolve, meaning firmness of 
character, is obsolete except in the occasionally used phrase 
(a person) ‘of high resolve.’ 


RETIRE, GO TO BED 278 


Unless we are prone to genteelisms (Appendix I, 3), we 
think, speak, and write of ourselves and others as going to 
bed and not of retiring. 


SADISM, CRUELTY ; SADIST 279 


sadism is still defined as a form of sexual perversion 
marked by love of cruelty. The word comes from the name 
Count Sade, usually called Marquis de Sade (1740-1814). 
It is now often, perhaps generally, used, without implying 
sexual perversion, for extreme cruelty; as is also sadist. 


SATISFIED, CONVINCED, SURE 280 


The use of satisfy to mean ‘give sufficient proof’, ‘set 
free from doubt’, ‘make certain’, goes back to 1500; but 
the passive of the verb should be used with care, or its 
Substitution for convinced or sure may convey absurd 
implications. I am indebted to Dr. Alice Hamilton for the 
following passage from an interesting article of hers in the 
Atlantic Monthly, ‘The result [of the use of satisfied] is 
sometimes Startling. For instance: “The man’s family is 
Satisfied that he was murdered”. Of course that may be 
literally true, but the family did not mean to tell the world 
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280 SATISFIED, CONVINCED, SURE—contd. 


so. Apparently the reporter who wrote about Bernt 
Balchen’s unsuccessful rescue mission did not realise how 
callous was his statement that “ Balchen is satisfied that none 
of the missing men is still on the ice”: i.e. they have all 
perished’. 


281 SCARED, AFRAID, FRIGHTENED 


scared of and scared by, used adjectivally, as synonyms of 
afraid of, frightened at, frightened of, frightened by, are 
colloquialisms from U.S.A., but show signs of becoming 
established as literary idiom. C.O.D. says that with 
frightened the prepositions ‘at’ and ‘of’ are used with 
reference to an occasion for fear; ‘of’ with reference to 
habitual fear. 


282 SCORN, DESPISE, DERIDE, CONTEMN, DISDAIN 


Of these five words despise is the working one when the 
verb governs a noun, but scorn and disdain are the only two 
that can be used with an infinitive: ‘He scorned [or 
‘disdained’] to hide his part in the affair’. 

despise and scorn are closely synonymous. contemn is 
rare, though the adjectives ‘contemptuous’ and ‘contempti- 
ble’ are common, as is the noun ‘contempt’. deride means 
not only to feel contempt, as the four other words do, but 
to show it, and in a mocking way (Latin ridere—'to laugh’): 
‘laugh to scorn’ is C.O.D.'s definition. disdain is generally 
used to emphasise that a person or thing is unworthy of 
notice or consideration. 


283 SCHOOL, COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 


Boys and girls ‘go to school’ or ‘are sent to school’ of 
‘are at school’ until at some age between fifteen and twenty 
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SCHOOL, COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY—contd. 283 


they ‘leave school’, follow an occupation, are called up for 
national service, enter a University, or, without doing that, 
are trained for some career. The school they go to may have 
the title of College: e.g. Eton College, Winchester College, 
Wellington College, but the pupils do not correctly ‘go to 
college’, are not by their parents ‘sent to college’, are not 
‘at college’; and speak of themselves and are spoken of as 
being, not e.g. ‘at Eton College’ etc., but ‘at Eton’ etc. 

On the other hand, if a youth enters a University, he may 
be a member of a particular college; he can be said to be 
e.g. ‘at Balliol College’ or ‘at Balliol’; he can ‘live in 
college’, or not do so; and at a particular moment he can 
“be in college’: і.е. on the premises; but he cannot idio- 
matically be said ‘to be at college’, ‘to have gone to college’, 
“to have been sent by parents to college’. He is at, has gone 
to, has been sent to, the University (which by custom is 
usually spelt with a capital even when it does not refer to a 
particular one). 

The classification of school and college given above is 
not, however, in all circumstances hard and fast. A pupil 
who on leaving school enters a ‘technical college’, which is 
a more advanced institution than a ‘technical school’, can 
correctly be said to ‘go to college’. 


SECOND-RATE, SECOND-CLASS, MEDIOCRE, 284 
INDIFFERENT 


The words second-rate and second-class refer to people 
and things. They are sometimes (a) intended to bear a 
derogatory sense of inferiority, though not seriously bad; 
or (b) they may mean that a person or thing is of good, 
though not the best, quality: i.e. not reaching the point 
of first-rate, not in the top rank, not excellent. The terms 
are therefore ambiguous, and care is needed to be used 
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284 SECOND-RATE, SECOND-CLASS, ETC.—contd. 


to show whether sense (a) or (b) is meant. mediocre 
(Latin medius = ‘middle’) means ‘of middling quality’, 
‘between good and bad’. It is generally applied only to 
things. The emphasis in its use is generally on a thing not 
being good, rather than on its being almost bad. indifferent 
(usually qualified by ‘very’) is applied to people and things. 
It is equivalent to mediocre except that the emphasis is 
generally on a thing being almost bad. 


285 SELDOM, RARELY, IF EVER, NEVER 


seldom and rarely are often incorrectly followed by or 
ever (‘He seldom or ever leaves home’), instead of by if 
ever or or never. 


286 SERE, DRY 


sere, for dry, is obsolescent except in the hackneyed 
quotation from Macbeth (V, iii, 23): *the sere, the yellow 
leaf’. A friend who lives in a rural part of Essex tells me 
that there (pronounced as if it were spelt ‘sare’) it is common 
among the agricultural workers. 

sere, in this sense, with reference to dryness, is given by 
C.O.D. and S.O.E.D. as only an adjective, but O.E.D. gives 
it also as a noun, and Dr. Onions thinks that in Macbeth 
it is so used. 


287 SEVERAL, SOME, MANY, A NUMBER 


several (see 241) means more than two but not than three 
or four. some would not be used unless it implied more than, 
іп a given context, several. ‘During our month's holiday 
we had several rainy days’ would probably be taken to 
mean three or four. some in this sentence might imply 
only three or four, or more, up to, say, five or six. many 
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SEVERAL, SOME, MANY, A NUMBER—contd, 287 


here would imply more than some: perhaps up to half of 
all the days concerned (fifteen), or even more. Used with 
discrimination a number can be useful for implying some- 
thing between, on the one hand several or some, and on the 
other hand many. For several see also 241. 


SHARE, SHARE IN 288 


We share objects and emotions; we share in actions. 
We share a present of money with a friend; we share a 
friend's joy or grief; we share in the celebration of his silver 
wedding. 


SHOW, ENTERTAINMENT 289 


The noun show in its modern colloquial use, in e.g. ‘I 
must take my cousin to a show while she is in London’, 
covers most kinds of visual, and especially light, public 
entertainment: i.e. activities in which people act as per- 
formers, for money, with the object of entertaining specta- 
tors. It includes the theatre, the cinema, the circus. It 
would not cover activities in which the entertainment was 
not the primary object, but was a by-product: e.g. a cricket- 
match. The use of the word, however, is still rather loose, 
and, though it would not apply to a visit to a museum or 
attendance at a lecture, opinion might differ whether it 
would to, say, the opera, serious drama, a concert, a 
boxing match, the Changing of the Guard. n 

Paradoxically it would not apply to exhibitions that are 
formally called shows: e.g. a flower-show, a dog-show. 


SIGN, INDICATION 290 


In most contexts indication has no justification as a 
substitute for sign except in the minds of those who think 
four syllables are superior to one, but sometimes there is a 
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290 SIGN, INDICATION—contd. 


slight shadow of distinction when indication is the less 
positive of the two words: i.e. when sign means that which 
‘shows’, or even ‘proves’, whereas indication (like its verb 
*indicate") has rather the meaning of ‘implies’ or even only 
‘suggests’, or, still more remote, ‘hints’, or “gives an 
idea of’. 


291 SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS, ABBREVIATIONS 


In the same way that in the nineteenth century cabriolet 
became abridged to cab, so now to speak or even to write of 
an omnibus instead of a bus would strike a rather pompous 
note. A large majority of people today do not know that 
taxi is an abridgement of taximeter (cab). Except in a 
medical or semi-medical context influenza, rather than flu, 
would seem long-winded or pedantic. On the other hand 
phone for telephone, both noun and verb, though a common 
colloquialism, is not yet established in literary idiom, any 
more than, for telegraph and telegram, has wire (which, 
however, is not an abbreviation but a slang ellipsis). 

For dialogue in books and on the stage words and phrases 
that are not ordinary literary idiom are justifiable if they 
are in character with the type of person using them. A 
pitfall is anachronisms. Thus we can boldly say, and in 
contemporary dialogue we can write, vet for veterinary 
surgeon, but a false note is struck when, in a play on Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Elizabeth’s father is 
represented as saying that Elizabeth’s dog Flush must be 
taken to the vet to be killed. 


292 SOLECISM, MISTAKE, ERROR, CATACHRESIS, 
HOWLER, BLOOMER, MISUSE, ABUSAGE 


| For a mistake, an error, in the use of words a formal word 
is solecism. Mr. Eric Partridge has a fancy for the long, 
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SOLECISM, MISTAKE, ETC.—contd. 292 


clumsy, and not often used term catachresis. Slang terms 
are howler (especially a schoolboy howler) and bloomer. 
(Both of these words, and solecism, are used also for 
mistakes in behaviour.) misuse is perhaps the simplest and 
best term. Mr. Eric Partridge has coined the term abusage 
for the title of one of his books, to rhyme with usage: 
Usage and Abusage. It is not a pretty word, and it is not 
strictly an antonym of usage, which can apply to the in- 
correct as well as the correct use of words. 


SORT, KIND 293 


Authorities differ on the question whether the nouns sort 
and kind can, when used in the singular, be qualified by the 
plural adjectives ‘these’ and ‘those’ (generally followed by 
*of^): as e.g. in ‘These sort of things interest me’, ‘I don't 
like these sort’. There is also the question whether the 
possessive should be singular or plural. Treble and Vallins 
in their ABC of Modern Usage give the following alterna- 
tives: 


(a) These sort of things interest me. 

(b) This sort of things interests me. 

(c) This sort of thing interests me. 
To these can be added: 

(d) These sorts of things interest me. 

Fowler contents himself with saying that the form 
followed in (a) is *easy to avoid when worth avoiding: ie.in 
print; and nearly as easy to forgive when deserving forgive- 
ness; i.e. in hasty talk’. He mentions that O.E.D., which, 
however, he admits is always chary in condemnation, 
records the idiom without seriously questioning its legiti- 
тасу. Treble and Vallins recommend (с), or ‘things of this 
Sort’, 
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293 SORT, KIND—contd. 


sort and kind in the singular are also sometimes incorrectly 
used with the plural adjective ‘all’ and a plural verb. ‘All 
sort of obstacles were encountered.’ Mr. Eric Partridge 
leniently describes this as a ‘not serious solecism". A 
corresponding construction ‘all manner’ he regards as 
established usage. 

sort of, and, less common, kind of, are incorrectly used 
adverbially, to qualify a verb or adjective, with the sense of 
‘rather’. ‘I sort of expected it.” ‘She was now sort of sorry 
for having said that.’ ‘He felt sort of humiliated by this 
refusal.’ This usage is a vulgar colloquialism deserving, as 
Treble and Vallins remark, harsher treatment than it 
receives from Fowler and the Oxford dictionaries. 


294 SPECTACULAR 


spectacular is such a vogue word (Appendix I, 2), loosely 
in a large number of senses: ‘picturesque’, ‘remarkable’, 
‘showy’, ‘striking’, ‘unusual’, etc., that the precise speaker 
and writer will avoid it. 


295 SPIV 


spiv is one of the most recent of modern words. Its 
derivation is unknown. It was used at one time for mean- 
ing a person on the black market. Then it was applied to 
foppish and overdressed men. It seems to be settling down 
to mean an idler not gainfully employed, especially since 
an often quoted statement by Mr. Attlee in 1948 about the 
object of a Registration for Employment Order that was to 
‘compile a list of spivs, drones, eels and butterflies’. 
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SPLENDID, EXCELLENT, GOOD, CLEVER, ETC. 296 


splendid (Latin splendere = ‘to shine’) should be re- 
served as an epithet for something that is, visually, ‘fine’, 
‘showy’, ‘picturesque’: e.g. scenery, a military procession, a 
stained-glass window; or for use figuratively, especially with 
reference to the arts: e.g. a poem, a piece of music, that is 
remarkably ‘beautiful’ in a lofty style. It should not be 
applied loosely to people or things as a synonym of excellent, 
good, clever, etc., as e.g. in ‘He was a splendid tennis- 
player’, ‘She is a splendid mimic’, ‘It was a splendid 
catch’, ‘We had a splendid holiday’. 


STAND FOR, TOLERATE, ACQUIESCE IN, 297 
PUT UP WITH, ALLOW, PERMIT 


stand for is today a colloquialism (not yet recognised by 
С.О.Р”.), used rather loosely as a synonym of tolerate, 
acquiesce in, put up with, allow. It is mostly used negatively, 
with reference to what a person will not tolerate etc. For 
allow see also 195. 


STOCKIST, STOCKER - 298 


Commercialese still condescends to call a person who buys 
something a buyer (though it has a weakness for vendor), 
and who sells something a seller, but its jargon for a retail 
shop that keeps an article in stock is a stockist. The word 
is, as Sir Alan Herbert points out, a ‘bad mixed marriage 
between the Greek suffix **-ist" and the Middle English 
“stock”’, In the language we have ‘purist’ and other 
similar formations, but stockist is ugly with its two 'st's' and 
the ‘ck’ in the middle. Though Sir Alan Herbert has 
suggested the noun ‘stocker’, our hard-headed business men 
have obstinately stuck to the incompatible marriage, and 
the dictionaries have not yet had to recognise ‘stocker’. 
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299 STRAFE, PUNISH, REBUKE, ABUSE 


strafe is a word that was adopted in the First World War 
from the German catchphrase ‘Gott strafe England’ (‘ May 
God chastise England’). It was applied at first to military 
action with shells, bombs, etc., but later, and today more 
commonly, and loosely, for punish, rebuke, abuse. It has 
sometimes been used also as a noun, but more usually as a 
yerbal noun in the phrase ‘a piece of strafing’. 


300 SUBSUME, TAKE OVER 


One of the latest additions to officialese is subsume. 
C.O.D. does not give the word. S.O.E.D. gives no less than 
six different meanings (all referring to logical processes). 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary defines the word 
as meaning ‘place any cognition under another as belonging 
to it’. The Universal English Dictionary among its defini- 
tions gives ‘take, lay hold of’. Recently the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer used it in the House of Commons, and being 
asked by Mr. Stokes to say, for the information of those 
who understood only plain English, what it meant, answered 
‘take over’ (duties performed by a predecessor). There 
seems to be no reason, unless at all events we are dealing 
with logical concepts, why our vocabulary should take 
over the word. 


301 SUCH, SAME, IT, THIS, THEY, THEM, EIC. 


A common vulgarism, especially in commercialese, is the 
use of such instead of it, this, etc. ‘We enclose particulars 0 
the article, and a list of shops in your district where such is 
stocked.' Compare a similar and more common use of 
same (see The Choice of Words). 
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SUCH, SO 302 


Austere sticklers in grammar deprecate a phrase like 
“such a small matter’ on the grounds that in the speaker’s or 
writer’s mind it is the adjective ‘small’ that is being qualified 
by the adjective such; that one adjective cannot grammati- 
cally be qualified by another adjective; and that the qualify- 
ing word needed is the adverb so: ‘a matter so small’. 
Often, however, the theoretically correct construction, 
though desirable for purely grammatical reasons: e.g. turn- 
ing ‘I never saw such big apples’ into ‘I never saw apples so 
big’, would strike an artificial note, as would the turning of 
‘such important matters’ into ‘matters so important’. 
That is to say, the popular form must be regarded as 
established idiom. 

For such see also the last and the next article; for so, 
the next. 


SUCH, SO, VERY, MOST, EXTREMELY, ETC. 303 


such and so are badly overworked as emphasisers and as 
substitutes for very, most, extremely, etc. ‘We were so glad 
to hear this news.’ ‘It was such a relief to know he was 
safe.’ A safe rule is to restrict the use of the words to con- 
texts in which there is a correlative phrase or a subordinate 
clause expressing or implying a result or a cause. “She was 
so sorry to hear this news that she burst into tears.’ “He 
was. so cowardly as to run away.’ “It was such a responsi- 
bility that I declined the offer.’ ‘As it was so hot we decided 
not to attempt the climb.’ ‘I had never before felt so glad 
to see the lights of the cottage’ (i.e., implied, ‘as I did then’). 
‘She had not expected such a handsome present’ (1,6; 
implied, ‘as she now received’ or ‘as this’). j 

The two previous articles have dealt with other misuses 
of such. But there are many other pitfalls. Fowler in M.E. U. 
has seven articles on these; Mr. Eric Partridge, in Usage and 
Abusage, fourteen. For so see also the last article. 
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304 SUIT-CASE, TRUNK, PORTMANTEAU, KIT-BAG, 
WARDROBE-TRUNK 


suit-case is the word for the cases of compressed fibre, or 
of leather, that are used today for packing clothes for a 
journey. They came in about fifty years ago. Before that, 
and therefore within the memory of the older of us, was the 
portmanteau. This was made of leather, and opened into 
two equal parts. Contemporaneous with the portmanteau, 
but smaller and lighter, was the leather gladstone bag. 
Intermediate between the two, and of the same period, was 
an open-mouthed leather bag, called a kit-bag. The largest 
travelling case used then, and still sometimes used now, is a 
trunk: a box with a hinged lid, sometimes covered with 
leather. The latest article is called a wardrobe-trunk. This is 
generally made, like a suit-case, of compressed fibre. It 
contains clothes-hangers so arranged that, when the trunk 
is stood on its end, the clothes hang as they do in a ward- 
robe. It also contains drawers, to keep clothes etc. in. 


305 SUMMARY, PRECIS, SYNOPSIS, EPITOME, 
COMPENDIUM, ABSTRACT, DIGEST 


For a condensed form of a report, account, series of 
letters, book, play, speech, etc., giving its gist or essence, 
summary is the usual word. précis is generally used for a 
summary of official correspondence and documents, but the 
word is being superseded by summary. synopsis is used 
mostly for a summary of an opera or long poem. epitome, 
abstract, compendium, are obsolescent synonyms of 
summary. digest has been used especially for a summary of 3 
body of laws (e.g. that compiled by order of Justinian). Itis 
obsolescent in that sense, but is now used for abridged 
articles, books, etc., collected and published as a magazine. 
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THE SUPERLATIVE 306 


(1) Jespersen has pointed out that many educated people 
often use the superlative, instead of the comparative, when 
a comparison is between only two things. This is done both 
adjectivally and adverbially. Thus, if two alternative courses 
of action have been considered and a decision has been made, 
a person may say ‘I am sure that course is the best [or 
‘wisest’, ‘easiest’, etc.]' instead of ‘better’, ‘wiser’, 
‘easier’, etc.; and, with reference to two photographs of a 
person that are being looked at, ‘Yes, I like this one best’. 
Compare the use of ‘best’ in such expressions as ‘May the 
best side win’. 

(2) Recently the Sunday Times, under the title ‘Misuse 
of Words’, printed a letter written by a person who said 
that, when obituary and memorial notices referred to a 
‘dearest husband’, he wondered how many husbands the 
woman had had. The writer would have been more sensibly 
engaged in wondering about something else. The superla- 
tive, besides meaning ‘most’, can and often does mean 
‘very’. Thus in a letter ‘my dearest husband’, ‘dearest 
husband’, ‘my dearest son’, ‘dearest Ann’, the superlative 
means ‘very’. Similarly by established and common idiom 
‘His help was most valuable to me’ does not imply com- 
parison, or mean that it was more valuable than other help 
that came to me at that time or other times. 


SURPRISING, REMARKABLE, STRANGE, 307 
WONDERFUL, MARVELLOUS, AMAZING 


Journalese seldom condescends to say that anything is 
merely surprising, remarkable, strange, or even wonderful 
or (a vogue word a few years ago) marvellous. It is 
nothing short of amazing. Compare the abuse of the words 
‘exciting’ and ‘overwhelming’ (treated in One Word and 
Another). To be so constantly amazed must be a strain on 
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307 SURPRISING, REMARKABLE, ETC.—contd. 


the nervous system. How differently people took things in 
the old days! Think of that Charlotte who, on the death of 
her lover, having seen him 


Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted maiden 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


308 TAKE PLACE, HAPPEN, OCCUR 


Journalese in its dislike of simple words prefers to say 
that events take place, rather than that they happen or 
occur. The phrase could probably be banished altogether 
from the language without loss. At best its use should be 
restricted to contexts where there is reference to a place. A 
cricket match can be said to ‘take place at the Oval’; a 
destructive fire to ‘take place in a Brazilian forest’; the 
battle of Waterloo to have ‘taken place in Belgium’ (if an 
itch for periphrasis bans ‘been fought’ as too direct), and 
even the training for that battle to have ‘taken place on the 
playing fields at Eton’. But the idea of position implied in 
the word place makes the phrase unsuitable when used, as 
it is, for a multitude of things, from e.g. improvement in the 
weather, a worsening in the relations between two states, 
changes in the Cabinet, to an alteration in one’s opinion 
of a person. 


309 TEMPERATURE, FEVER 


The temperature of a human body is the degree or inten- 
sity of its perceptible heat, especially as shown by a ther- 
mometer. I am again indebted to Dr. Alice Hamilton for 
the following extract from her article in the Atlantic Monthly 
(see 280), in which she says that people have given up the 
good word fever and taken to using temperature. ‘You will 
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TEMPERATURE, FEVER—contd. 309 


hear not only a layman but a doctor ask “Has he a tem- 
perature?" Well, if he has not, he must have been dead a 
number of hours,’ 


TERMINOLOGY, NOMENCLATURE 310 


For the terms used in science or art terminology is the 
working word, though it is a hybrid (Latin terminus = 
‘boundary’; Greek suffix ‘-ology’), whereas nomenclature is 
a pure combination of two Latin words (nomen = ‘name’; 
calare = ‘to call’). 


TERMS, CONDITIONS 311 


There are contexts in which terms and conditions could be 
interchanged. ‘The only terms [or *conditions'] on which 
he was willing to come into the business were extremely 
stiff.’ In this sense term is used only in the plural. Conse- 
quently the word could not be substituted for condition in 
Such a statement as * His only condition was that he should 
have an equal share of the profits’. On the other hand when 
à considerable number of details are concerned, or when 
money is concerned, terms is generally used: e.g. “Тһе 
terms [not ‘conditions’] of the treaty are as follows’; ‘The 
publisher’s terms for this book are remarkably generous’; 
and the catalogue of a firm may have a section headed 
"Trade Terms’, about payment for orders. 


THAT, BECAUSE 312 


Both the following sentences are idiomatic: "He lied 
because he was frightened’; ‘The reason he lied [or that 
he lied’ or ‘why he lied’] was that he was frightened’. 
But ‘The reason he lied was because he was frightened is 
not idiomatic. ‘because’ implies ‘reason ^, and is therefore 
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312 THAT, BECAUSE—contd. 


pleonastic. To put the matter grammatically, in such a 
context *reason' must be followed by a noun clause, not a 
causal clause. 


313 THAT, WHETHER 


Clauses dependent on the verb and noun ‘doubt’ and the 
adjective ‘doubtful’ can be introduced by that when the 
sentence is negative or interrogative. ‘I do not doubt 
that....’. ‘There is no doubt that..... ^. ‘It was never 
doubtful that..... *. In affirmative sentences whether must 
be used. In the following sentences whether should have 
been substituted for that. ‘It was doubted at first that 
Franco would allow U.S.A. to have air bases.’ ‘I doubt 
that the boy said such a thing.’ ‘It may be doubted that he 
was in London on the night of the crime.’ ‘That he was so 
misled is doubtful.’ 


314 THEIR, HIS OR HER, HIS, ONE’S 


A correspondent, referring to an article in The Choice of 
Words that deals with their, etc., writes to me with the 
following sensible suggestion. ‘In order to avoid, as an 
escape from the ungrammatical their, the clumsy his or her 
in such a sentence as “Everyone loves his or her own 
country best”, it is not necessary, I submit, to make, as you 
propose, a substituted his cover both sexes. A solution is 
the use of one’s.’ 


З1д THINK, CONSIDER, DEEM 


Questioning Acquaintance: ‘With your bias in favour of 
short words I suppose you would deprecate the use of 
consider instead of think’. 
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THINK, CONSIDER, DEEM—contd. 315 


Answer: The question of short words versus long words 
hardly enters here. In many contexts consider could not be 
used instead of think: e.g. ‘I think when I am in town to- 
morrow I shall have an hour or so free to go to the 
Academy’; “I thought he was returning to America this 
week’, 

In many contexts think and consider could be inter- 
changed. ‘I think his last novel is the best he has written.’ 
*I consider that was the act of a cad.’ But even so, consider 
has, or ought to have, a more weighty meaning, implying 
that one’s opinion is the result of careful reflection. 

deem is archaic (Appendix I, 5). 

For consider see also 256 and 273. 


THINK OUT, THINK OF, THINK UP 316 


think out has two meanings. One (a) is to give a matter 
careful reflection in order to arrive at a conclusion. ‘It is a 
difficult problem to know what to do, and I must think it 
out.’ In its other meaning (b) the word is synonymous with 
think of in its sense of devising a plan, scheme, method, that 
will meet a given case or produce a desired result. ‘I must 
think out a way of countering that last move of his.’ A 
modern colloquialism for sense (b), which has not yet 
reached C.O.D., is think up: a superfluous addition to the 
language. 'What fantastic inventions philosophers have 
thought up’, a well-known novelist writes. An acquaintance 
tells me the phrase always makes him think of vomiting. 


TOURING, TOURISM ST 


touring is the act of going on a tour regarded from the 
point of view of the person or persons concerned. ‘My ideal 
holiday is touring by bicycle or on foot.’ tourism (French 
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Ө, TOURING, TOURISM—contd. 


tourisme) is the organisation of tours as a business. 
*Tourism, in which the hotel industry plays an important 
part, is one of our largest invisible exports." 


318 TRUST, HOPE 


To trust implies ‘confidence’, ‘faith’. The verb serves 
a useful and distinctive purpose when followed by a direct 
object, as e.g. in ‘I trust him implicitly’. *She trusted him 
to carry out her bequests’; or when used in a religious sense: 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


Used, however, merely as a synonym of hope it has an 
archaic or mawkish air: ‘I trust you will soon be better’, 
* We trust that by now he will have reached his destination 
safely’. 


319 UNDISCRIMINATING, INDISCRIMINATE 


undiscriminating refers to people who fail to notice, or to 
make, distinctions. indiscriminate can refer (a) to people 
who fail to do this and (b) to things that are promiscuous, 
or a collection that is made without selection; but there is à 
tendency for indiscriminate to be used only in sense (b). 


320 UNLESS, WITHOUT 


The correct use of without is now confined to that of а 
preposition. *She was without food for several days.’ ‘He 
went off without saying good-bye.’ At one time the word 
(at first with ‘that’, which was dropped) was used as 4 
conjunction = unless. ‘Without you sign that form I cannot 
advance the money.’ This is now a vulgarism. 
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UNRESPONSIBLE, IRRESPONSIBLE, NOT 321 
RESPONSIBLE 


unresponsible and irresponsible, if one goes by the 
dictionary, can refer to a person who is not liable to be 
called to account for an action; but the natural expression 
would be not responsible. ‘He is not responsible for what 
happened because at the time he was absent from the 
office through illness.’ Moreover irresponsible is better 
reserved for another meaning it has, with reference to a 
person who has an unreliable character. 


UP 322 


In The Choice of Words and One Word and Another the 
following compounds of verbs with up were dealt with: beat 
up, check up, face up, hot up, man up, slip up, wash up. 
In What a Word! Sir Alan Herbert has a passage in which 
he gives reasons for accepting speak up and sell up, but sees 
no need for or justification of creep up, hasten up (to which 
may be added hurry up), paint up, start up. ring up (on the 
telephone) is not only permissible but compulsory, ring here 
without up being incorrect. 

For meet up and study up see 247. 


USE 323 


(1) ‘It is no use to do that’, (2) * What use is it to do that?’ 
(3) ‘Is there any use in doing that?’ are incorrect. In (1) 
and (2) ‘of’ is needed before ‘no’ and ‘what’. (3) must 
be turned into ‘Is it of any use to do that?’ or ‘Is doing that 
of any use?’ 


VASTLY, MUCH, VERY 324 


The adverb vastly can be used idiomatically to qualify an 
adjective that itself expresses large size: ‘The palace was 
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324 VASTLY, MUCH, VERY—contd. 


vastly larger than I had expected’. As a synonym of very: 
e.g. ‘vastly difficult’, ‘vastly dearer than I had hoped’, ‘a 
vastly uncomfortable time’, it is an archaic affectation 
(Appendix I, 5). It was popular in novels and plays of the 
eighteenth century. 


395 VENDOR, SELLER, STREET-VENDOR, 
З BARROW-BOY 


vendor, instead of seller, is either a (Latin rooted) formal 
word (Appendix I, 1) or legal phraseology. (The law has a 
jargon, though mercifully it does not percolate into ordin- 
ary language as much as journalese, commercialese, and 
officialese do.) 

street-vendor, however, has for long been popular English 
for a person who sells things from a barrow in a street, 
though it is now being displaced by barrow-boy. 


326 VERBAL, ORAL 


verbal, except in grammar, means “by word’ (Latin 
verbum). Everything that is stated, unless by mathematical 
symbols, necessitates the use of words, spoken or written. 
verbal is generally used with reference to what is spoken. 
A gives B ‘verbal instructions’ (or, if the adverb is used, 
‘instructions verbally’): ie. by word of mouth, not by 
writing. Sometimes, however, the adjective is used with 
reference to what is written. ‘She handed him the proofs, 
in which he suggested only a few verbal alterations.’ What 
is meant is that he made some trifling changes of individual 
words and phrases here and there that did not affect the 
general argument, etc. 

oral by derivation means ‘by mouth’ (Latin os, with root 
or- = mouth: compare ‘orator’, ‘oration’). The word is 
generally used with reference to teaching and examinations. 
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VERBAL, ORAL—contd. 326 


A lesson in oral French is one entirely in ‘spoken’ French. 
For an oral examination carried on in speaking, as con- 
trasted with writing, the recognised term is viva voce 
(Latin: literally *with the living voice"). 


VERBOSITY, VERBIAGE, WORDINESS, 327 
PLEONASM, REDUNDANCY, TAUTOLOGY, PROLIXITY 


The meaning common to these words is that of excessive 
length in expression. verbosity and verbiage (both derived 
from the Latin verbum — *a word") and wordiness are the 
most commonly used. verbosity is generally applied to a 
speaker or writer; verbiage to his language; wordiness to 
either. pleonasm (Greek pleonasmos = ‘superfluous’) 
usually refers to a particular word or phrase; tautology 
(Greek tautos = ‘same’) and redundancy (Latin redundare— 
“to flow over’) to general style. Examples of pleonasm are 
the italicised words in the following phrases and sentences: 
‘final completion’; ‘at about three o'clock'; ‘collaborate 
together’; ‘appeared on the scene’; * They were both staying 
at the same hotel’; ‘I wondered whether he would agree 
with me or not’. (For contexts in which ‘whether or not’ or 
‘whether or no’ is pleonastic see One Word and Another.) 
prolixity (derived from the root of the past participle of the 
Latin verb liquere = ‘to be liquid’) refers not so much to 
the excessive words a speaker or writer uses to express 
individual ideas as to the introduction into his theme of an 
excessive number of details, facts, arguments, examples. 


VIABILITY, EXISTENCE; VIABLE, POSSIBLE, 328 
PRACTICABLE 


viability, which is primarily a biological term for the 
ability of an animal, plant, etc., to live, or of a seed to 
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328 VIABILITY, EXISTENCE, ETC.—contd. 


germinate, under certain conditions, is one of the latest 
introductions of scientific words into ordinary language by 
the sham-erudite (Appendix I, 1). It is generally used as a 
substitute for existence. *He did not regard these commit- 
ments as compatible with the economic viability of a united 
Germany.’ 

The same false idea of what makes language effective 
accounts for the introduction of the adjective viable, 
generally as a substitute for possible or practicable. ‘The 
question facing the regime is whether it can promote a 
viable economic policy and retain popular support.’ 


329 VOTARY, DEVOTEE, ADDICT 


votary goes back to the sixteenth century, devotee to the 
seventeenth. Both words are derived from the Latin 
уоуеге = ‘to vow’, with participial stem уо/-. They both 
mean, in a general sense, a person who is zealously attached 
to a particular pursuit, study, etc. In a special sense devotee 
is a person of extreme religious fervour; votary, a person 
vowed to the service of God. 

Early in the twentieth century the noun addict came into 


existence, with the meaning of a person who is addicted to: 


the habitual and excessive use of a drug. In recent years the 
word has come to be used, not only in this sense, but in the 
general sense of devotee and votary. ‘I became in my teens 
an addict of opera.’ 


330 WALLET, NOTE-CASE, ATTACHE-CASE 


Those of us who were alive in the Victorian age can 
remember that note-case was the ordinary word for the 
article in which men carried their railway ticket, bank notes, 
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WALLET, NOTE-CASE, ETC.—contd. 330 


etc., while a wallet was a comparatively large bag, more like 
the present attaché-case (see 45). Today the word wallet has 
superseded note-case. 


WARN 331 


warn can be used transitively only when followed by a 
personal object. ‘I admit she had warned me.’ ‘I warned 
them of the danger.’ ‘I warned him not to do that.’ ‘They 
warned me against him.’ My attention was recently drawn 
to a letter in the Sunday Times from a Lower Fifth Form at 
Broadgate School pointing out that warn was sometimes 
incorrectly used, followed by a noun clause but not an 
object. A few days later I read in a newspaper: ‘The speaker 
warned that the period of danger from floods had passed’. 

In the passive the question does not arise. One could 
have ‘I was warned by the speaker that the period of danger 
from floods had passed’; ‘He was warned not to go there’; 
“He was warned of the danger’. 

warn is followed by the preposition ‘of’ with reference to 
possible or impending danger or misfortune; by ‘against’ 
with reference to a person’s being or doing something. ‘He 
had been warned of the strong currents.’ ‘I warned him of 
the opposition he would meet.’ ‘I warned him against 
swimming in that part of the bay.’ *I warned him against 
being over-confident.’ 


WAS, WERE 332 


were, in what grammarians call the past singular sub- 
junctive form, is still used, but, as Mr. Vallins says in Good 
English, it is a survival; and it is dying out. Shakespeare 
wrote (Julius Caesar, III, ii, 79): ‘If it were so, it was a 
grievous fault’. Today we would probably say and write 
‘If it was so’. 
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333 WASTE, WASTAGE 


Sir Ernest Gowers in The Complete Plain Words pleads 
for the careful distinction between these two nouns: waste 
for loss by human carelessness, extravagance, etc.; wastage 
for loss that comes about from decay, evaporation, 
leakage, etc. 


334 ҰАҮ-ВАСК, FAR-AWAY, LONG AGO 


The adverbial phrase way-back is an American import. 
It is used with reference to (a) space, (5) time. 

In sense (a) its nearest equivalent is far-away, but it can 
be regarded as having a distinctive shade of meaning by an 
implication of not merely distance but a wild or remote 
situation. Many places are far-away that would not be 
described as being way-back. Compare ‘backwoods’ for 
remote uncleared forest land, and ‘backwoodsman’ for a 
settler in this. 

In sense (b): e.g. *way-back in Ancient Greece’ it is a 
superfluous substitute for long ago. Sometimes it is used as 
mere padding with reference to time that is not distant. 
*Way-back in August my daughter left her job in Manches- 
ter for a better-paid one in Liverpool.’ 


335 WED, MARRY 


wed, instead of marry, is archaic (Appendix I, 5) except 
in the participial phrase, used figuratively, ‘wedded to’ = 
“зо devoted to opinions, pursuits that one is unable to 
abandon them’. 


336 WELL, BADLY, MUCH, SERIOUSLY 


Primary and most common meanings of the adverb well 
are ‘in a good way’, ‘satisfactorily’, ‘rightly’. The word 
is often used in contexts where it implies the exact opposite 
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WELL, BADLY, ETC.—contd. 336 


of these senses: e.g. (a) ‘He is well past seventy’; (5) ‘It is 
well below standard’. Here badly would be nearer the sense 
meant than well; or such an adverb as much in (a) and 
seriously in (b) could be substituted. Take again such a 
statement as * This abnormality in children may well lead to 
cruel acts’, where well means, not what it says, but easily or 
often. The use of well in such contexts is to be deprecated. 


WELL-NIGH, NIGH, ALMOST, NEARLY 337 


well-nigh and nigh, instead of almost or nearly, are archaic 
(Appendix I, 5), or rural colloquialisms (cf. sere, 286). 


WEND, GO 338 


wend (which is a form of ‘wind’: its past ‘tense went? was 
borrowed by the verb to ‘go’) is now used only in the 
phrase ‘wend my [‘his’ etc.] way’, and even so has an 
archaic air (Appendix I, 5). 


WHAT 339 


what, as a subject, followed by a complementary noun, 
takes a singular verb even if that noun is plural. ‘What I 
admire especially in the town is its long avenues with trees.’ 


SO WHAT? WHAT THEN? 340 


So what? as a close synonym of What then? is a phrase 
that has recently superseded a similar phrase (somewhat 
less vague and less of an ellipsis), ‘What about it?’ An 
elision can be useful, but an objection to ‘What then? is 
that it is too loose. Thus it can mean ‘ What is to be done?’; 
‘What can be done?’; ‘What do you propose?’; ‘What does 
it matter?’; ‘What objection is there?’; * How is it wrong?’; 
and so on. 
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341 WHETHER, WHETHER NOT 


In the same way as, if one wishes to imply that the 
expected answer is ‘Yes’, one puts a ‘not’ into a direct 
question: ‘Do you not think you ought to write?’, “Do you 
not intend to write?’; so in noun clauses consisting of 
indirect questions one adds a ‘not’ to ‘whether’ when the 
expected answer is ‘Yes’. ‘I wonder whether you ought not 
to write.’ Without a ‘not’ the implication is, according to’ 
the sense conveyed in the context, either ‘Yes’ or inclining 
to ‘No’. ‘I wonder whether it would be wise to do that.’ 

For the usually pleonastic ‘or not’ after ‘whether’ see 
One Word and Another (400). 


342 WHILE, TIME 


while, as a noun, and a synonym of time, has a rather 
archaic air (Appendix I, 5) as e.g. in ‘He decided to go away 
for a while’; “This happened a long while ago’; ‘I have been 
waiting quite a while’; ‘All this while the rain had been 
pouring down’. There are, however, some contexts in 
which it is idiomatic. Thus we speak of ‘in a little while’ 
[though ‘in a short time'] and ‘once in a while’. 


343 WHO? WHOM? 


Strictly the interrogative pronoun who is inflected into 
whom when it is an object of a verb (‘Whom did you see 
there?’) or governed by a preposition (‘Whom did you vote 
for?’), but, at all events colloquially—and in the nature of 
the case it is mostly in dialogue that this pronoun. is used— 
many educated speakers and good writers, though in 
relative clauses using whom for an object, in interrogative 
sentences use who. 
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WHOSE, OF WHICH 344 


Grammarians had at one time laid down the rule that 
whose (relative pronoun) should be restricted to animate 
antecedents: e.g. ‘The man whose house we had rented’; 
“Тһе sheep whose tracks we were following’; and that, 
instead of ‘those books whose price has been raised’, we 
must use the cumbersome wording ‘those books of which 
the price has been raised’. Fowler was the first boldly to 
state that the tabooing of the inanimate whose was on a level 
with that of the preposition at the ‘end of a sentence; that 
this banned usage was an aid to flexibility; and that it was 
well established in older, as well as in contemporary collo- 
quial, English; and he ended his article by saying ‘Let us in 
the name of common sense prohibit the prohibition of 
whose inanimate’. There are signs, says Sir Ernest Gowers, 
that Fowler’s advice is now being followed. 


WISH, WANT, DESIRE, DESIDERATE 345 


wish and want are the working words. Even so, wish is 
slightly more formal (Appendix I, 1) than want. We would 
naturally say ‘I want [rather than ‘wish’] to go to Switzer- 
land for my holiday next year', and *What I want to 
emphasise is..... ° desire is more formal still. 

desiderate is unduly neglected. In the opinion of some it 
has a pedantic air, but used with discrimination it has a 
shade of meaning distinct from that of desire. To desire or 
wish for a thing is to feel the lack or need of it; to desiderate 
it is to express that feeling in words. 

desiderate cannot be used, as the other words can, with 
an infinitive. 

wish cannot be idiomatically used with a noun as object 
except in an idiom where there is a personal indirect object 
as well as a direct one: e.g. ‘I wished him no ill’, ‘She 


wished me good luck’. 
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346 WITH REFERENCE TO, WITH REGARD TO, 
AS REGARDS, REGARDING, IN ANSWER TO, 
IN REPLY TO; FURTHER TO 


In beginning a formal letter the phrases with reference to 
etc., followed by ‘your letter’, ‘your enquiry’, etc., provide 
an opening that is convenient for at once stating what one 
is writing about, though its syntactical relation to what 
follows is loose. Take for example such a sentence as ‘With 
reference to your letter of . . . , the cost of carrying out the 
work would be £54’. ‘With reference’ here is an elision of 
some such statement as * We have to tell you, with reference 
to your letter, that the cost . . . .". Sir Ernest Gowers in The 
Complete Plain Words makes some suggestions for solving 
the difficulty: e.g. by beginning ‘I have received your letter 
of ....’, ‘Thank you for your letter of... .. 

As pointed out, the syntactical relation with reference to 
in official and commercial letters is often loose, but this 
offence is mild in comparison with that of an alternative 
phrase, further to, in which a preposition is added to an 
adverb. ‘Further to your call here yesterday we enclose 
particulars of some houses to let in this district.’ 


347 WONT, HABIT, CUSTOM 


wont (meaning a person’s habit or custom) is archaic 
(Appendix I, 5). 


348 WORK, DUTY, FUNCTION 


work is the ordinary word for what a person does in his 
occupation. duty (generally used in this connection in the 
plural) and function (singular or plural) would not generally 
be applied to lower-grade work. We should hardly speak 
of the duties or functions of a subordinate factory worker 
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WORK, DUTY, FUNCTION—contd. 348 


or a counter assistant in a shop; one might of a foreman in 
the factory or a manager of the shop. For function as a 
verb, see The Choice of Words, article 125. 


WORTH WHILE 349 


The use of the phrase worth while needs care. while here 
is a noun, meaning strictly the time taken over a given act, 
and figuratively the amount of trouble taken. Syntactically 
there is no difference in construction between ‘The bag was 
worth the price’ and ‘A visit to this village is worth while’: 
‘price’ and ‘while’ are each nouns governed by ‘worth’; but 
‘This village is worth while visiting (or ‘a visit’)’ is incorrect, 
with two words ‘while’ and ‘visiting’ governed by ‘worth’. 
while should be omitted. On the other hand, as Fowler 
points out, ‘It is worth while visiting this village’ would be 
correct, because there ‘visiting’ is not a second noun 
governed by ‘worth’, but is in the subjective case. The ‘it’ 
is what is called by grammarians ‘an anticipatory subject’, 
and the true subject is ‘visiting’. The sentence is equivalent 
to ‘It, namely visiting this village, is worth while’. 


WOULD, WILL 350 


would is often used in requests, especially preceded by 
please. ‘Would you please [or ‘Please would you’] fill up 
the enclosed form and return it to us?’ The idea seems to be 
that it strikes a less imperative note than does will. But the 
grammatically more correct will, qualified by please, 
adequately covers the demands of politeness. 


WOULD, SHOULD; WILL, SHALL 351 


A correspondent, with whom I entirely agree, has written 
to me as follows. ‘In The Choice of Words the rules about 
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391 WOULD, SHOULD, ETC.—contd. 


the use of would and should in the first person seem to me 
to need qualification. I submit that there are some contexts 
in which either word is permissible, according to the 
emphasis the speaker or writer wishes to give, on the one 
hand to the element of futurity: i.e. to the fact that a given 
thing will happen; or on the other hand to the element of 
intention: i.e. to his wishing or being willing to do a given 
thing. Thus either would or should might be correct in the 
following sentences. ‘If he had wanted it, I...... have 
bought it for him.’ ‘I was looking forward to the day 
WOCD EE ED enter the competition.’ “He asked me to 
let him know whenI...... be going to see the film.’ 

A similar consideration applies to will and shall, though 
fess often. LEN wait for you until half past seven.’ 


352 WOULD, WILL, DO 


I. would is often used superfluously in such a statement 
as ‘I would suggest your reading the report before writing 
your article’. If one is anxious to be extremely polite or 
formal or tentative, one can say ‘I should like to suggest’ 
or “І venture to suggest’; but what is the point of ‘would’? 
Why not simply ‘I suggest’? 

П. would, instead of will or do, in e.g. ‘Would you mind 
my having the window down?', is an idiomatic politeness. 
It implies ‘Would you mind if I were to close the window?’ 
without stating that the speaker intends to close it. But 
there is no point in using would, instead of will, as is often 
done, in such a sentence as ‘Would you [or ‘would you 
please’] fill up the enclosed form and return it?’ where the 
writer is making a request that is virtually an instruction he 
expects to be carried out. 
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WRITE, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE 353 


Idiom allows the omission of ‘to’ after ‘write’ when there 
is a direct as well as an indirect object. “On Wednesday I 
wrote him a long letter.’ Otherwise the omission of ‘to’ is 
incorrect: e.g. in ‘Please write me as soon as you get to 
Paris’. Similarly incorrect is the omission of ‘to’ after 
telegraph and telephone. (Right) ‘He telegraphed me a long 
account of what had happened.’ ‘He telephoned me 
instructions what to do.’ (Wrong) ‘He telegraphed [or 
‘telephoned’] me on Monday.’ 

So, reader, if you wish to raise a point about anything in 
this book, please ‘write to me’, though I hope for your sake 
as well as mine that you will not have to ‘write me a long 
letter’. 


LAST THOUGHTS ON THE DICTIONARY AND 354 
ON ERRORS BY THE GREAT 


On the whole, good usage is the usage of good speakers 
and writers, and bad usage is the opposite. But, as Horace 
said over two thousand years ago, even Homer nods 
(dormitat: sleepily errs). There is probably not a mistake in 
grammar or style that could not be found in some celebrated 
writer. Thus, to take two examples out of thousands, 
Macaulay, and more than once, blurs the distinction 
between ‘infer’ (which should be restricted to the meaning 
of ‘deduce’) and ‘imply’; and R. L. Stevenson used ‘same’ 
for ‘it’ in the worst style of contemporary commercialese. 

Sir Alan Herbert has warned us that dictionaries are often 

usillanimous works, preferring to record what has been 
done rather than to say what ought to have been done. He 
quotes a lexicographer as telling him that dictionary makers 
are ‘merely historians’, and not in a position to try to purge 
the language. *If a word has reached the degree of usage 
within the scope of the particular dictionary, in it must go, 
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354 THOUGHTS ON THE DICTIONARY—contd. 


however much we may loathe it.’ Sometimes we may be 
warned that a word or phrase is a vulgarism. But this is not 
done anything like often enough. Thus, to take the dis- 
graceful misuse of ‘anticipate’, even C.O.D., which was 
originally adapted from O.E.D. by H. W. Fowler and his 
brother, gives for this word, without any warning, as one 
of its meanings, ‘expect’. 

“Whenever I see a truly horrible word’, says Sir Alan 
Herbert, *I look in the dictionary and find that it was used 
by Dr. Johnson, or was common in 1541.’ Perhaps he is 
here playfully exaggerating, though he cites the word 
*unidea'd', and adds that it was Dr. Johnson who used it. 
However that may be, we need to follow Sir Alan Herbert's 
robust independence by not counting too much on the 
records of dictionaries, and, as he puts it, *not caring what 
some illiterate lout did in 1727’. 

Moreover what was idiomatic once may no longer be so. 
Take for example the word ‘perfume’. As was pointed out 
in The Choice of Words, this word is euphonious, and it has 
an honourable history. In one of the most poignant 
passages in literature Lady Macbeth says ‘All the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand’. Nevertheless if 
today Mrs. Jones were to say ‘When I am in town this 
afternoon I will go into Atkinson’s to buy for my niece as a 
birthday present tomorrow a bottle of perfume’, instead of 
using the word ‘scent’, she would be guilty of a genteelism, 
and an attendant would be using trade jargon in asking 
Mrs. Jones what particular ‘perfume’ she wanted. 

Within reason our own taste and opinion must be the 
judges after we have weighed the evidence. And if this 
means a lot of trouble, we must console ourselves by the 
reflection that so does everything that is to be done well. 
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(Addenda) INFINITELY; FRANKLY, HONESTLY 355 


With the kind leave of Lord Samuel I am privileged to 
add here the following extract from a letter of his, with 
reference to The Choice of Words, which he had just read, 
about some of the words he suggested I might have included. 


“Among the words that are frequently abased is 
“infinitely”. People often write such sentences as 
“Conditions were infinitely worse before the war". I 
do not find any reference to this word, or to the constant 
use of “honestly” and “frankly”, which gives rise to the 
suspicion that the people who use them do not expect to 
be credited with honesty and frankness as their general 
rule.’ 
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APPENDIX I 


Classified Lists: I Formal Words; II Vogue-words; Ш Genteelisms; 
IV Journalese, Officialese, Commercialese; V Archaisms; VI Stylish 
Words; VII Pleonasms; VIII Americanisms 


The classification given here, following that in the body of the 
book, is not rigid. No two of the eight classes are always mutually 
exclusive. In Modern English Usage H. W. Fowler, who invented 
the terms Genteelism and Vogue-word, and first used the term 
Formal Word for a particular usage, himself entered some words » 
under more than one of these headings. 

The references are to the numbered articles on the word 
groups. 

I FORMAL WORDS 


Formal Words is the term used by Fowler for the sort of words 
that are not the common English for what is meant, but transla- 
tions of them into language that is held more suitable for public 
exhibition. The less of such translation there is, Fowler urges, 
the better. 

Inan earlier book, The King's English, H. W. and F. G. Fowler 
recommend that the familiar word, the short word, and the Saxon 
word should be preferred to the far-fetched, the long, the 
Romance. Quiller-Couch in his book On the Art of Writing calls 
in question, as subject to too many exceptions to be a sound 
guide, the recommendation about the short and the Saxon word. 
It will generally be found, however, that if one follows the princi- 
ple, advocated alike by the Fowlers, Quiller-Couch, and Sir 
Ernest Gowers in The Complete Plain Words, of choosing the 
familiar—the common, ordinary, simple, plain—word, the result 
will nearly always be that one is using a Saxon word and a word 
shorter than its Romance synonym. 

If there is doubt whether a given word should be regarded 
as a formal one, the only appeal can be to the practice of 
good contemporary prose writers. The qualifications of 
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APPENDIX I—contd. 


‘contemporary’ and ‘prose’ are important. Language is a 
living and continually changing thing. Many words used in 
the past by good writers would not be suitable today; and words 
used even today in poetry, where choice may be dictated by the 
needs of rhyme or rhythm, might strike an affected or pompous 
note in prose. 

Often the use of formal words is a sign that speakers or writers 
wish to be taken as better educated than they really are. Usages 
prompted by this motive might be called *show-words' of the 
sham-erudite. 

Fowler, in deprecating the use of formal words, adds the 
warning that this is not to be taken as a recommendation that a 
person thinking in slang should write in slang. 


achieve, 2 credo, 87 opt, 244 
administer, 5 decline, 272 permit, 195, 297 
admonish, 84 demission, 90 promulgate, 266 
apprehend, 26 demonstrate, 91 represent, 78 
apprehension, 26 despatch (dispatch), 203 request, 31 
attain, 2 embellish, 107 solecism, 292 
commend, 63 exemplary, 120 vendor, 325 
commit, 205 explore, 129 viable, 328 
comprehend, 26 foe, 140 viability, 328 
congregate, 72 occasion, 236 wish, 345 


constitute, 78 


П VOGUE-WORDS 


Vogue-words is the term invented by Fowler for a class of 
words that spring into popularity and later become over-used 
and sometimes misused. They may be new words or they may 
introduce new uses of old words. Sometimes a cause of their 
being taken up is that at first they have the charm of novelty. 
At a later stage, when they have come into common usage, they 
are seized upon by people too lazy to select a word more suitable 
to the context. Naturally writers or speakers of individuality 
and vigour will use them as little as possible. Often still later 
the use of such words is extended; their original sense becomes 
blurred; they are given meanings that they cannot properly 
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APPENDIX I—contd. 


bear, or are used in so slipshod a way that it is not clear what the 
speaker or writer even intends them to mean in a given context. 


appreciate, 25 headache, 156 pejoratively, 252 
evidence, 119 pejorative, 252 spectacular, 294 


III GENTEELISMS 


Fowler, who invented this happy word, defines a genteelism as 
the substitution, for the ordinary natural word that would first 
suggest itself to the mind, of a synonym thought to be less soiled 
by the common herd, less familiar, less plebeian, less vulgar, less 
improper. 

nude, 234 retire, 278 


IV JOURNALESE, OFFICIALESE, COMMERCIALESE 


Journalese is a common and useful word, which, though used 
here and elsewhere in a depreciatory sense, has no reflection in 
general on journalism or on journalists, who include today, as 
they have done in the past, many honoured writers of high rank. 
The fact remains that the inferior journalist is the most frequent 
and responsible source and supporter and spreader of bad usage. 

Officialese : the authoritative book on the jargon used in official 
circles is Sir Ernest Gowers’ Complete Plain Words. A number of 
words are common to Officialese and Journalese : e. g. productivity 
(265), constitute (78), represent (78). Their use is often due to the 
itch coming from a common disease that prefers long to short 
words. 

Commercialese also sometimes overlaps both Journalese and 
Officialese : e.g. in the use of same instead of it, etc. (301). 


agree, 7 extent, 212 represent, 78 
am, 275 figure, 135 respect, 141 
amazing, 307 find, 139 same, 301 

beg, 38 idem, 165 spiral, 55 
claim, 58 measure, 212 stockist, 298 
constitute, 78 notify, 232 subsume, 300 
degree, 212 productivity, 265 such, 301 
explore, 129 remain, 275 take place, 308 
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У ARCHAISMS 


Archaic words, archaisms, are words that at one period in the 
history of the language were idiomatic but now either are not 
commonly used, and can be called *obsolete', or, being used 
less and less, and on their way to being ‘obsolete’, can be 
called ‘obsolescent’. Sometimes they have lingered on, 
especially among the older of us, in whose lifetime they have 
gradually become old-fashioned. In these circumstances 
their use is the result of innocent ignorance, if lack of word- 
consciousness and of observation of current usage can be called 
innocent. More often, however, their use today is due to their 
having been deliberately preserved or revived from obscurity by 
those who imagine that in this way their writing will gain 
distinction. 

On the other hand archaisms are sometimes to be found 
surviving in a natural way in the spoken language of the little- 
educated, especially country people. See e.g. 235 for the use of 
the word beholden. 

Some archaisms may still be legitimately used in poetry for 
purposes of rhyme and rhythm, or in an historical novel. 


anon, 263 fare, 133 thenceforth, 158 
apparel, 23 henceforth, 158 thither, 159 
attire, 23 hither, 159 *twixt, 40 
bear, 37 howbeit, 161 vastly, 163 
beg, 38 jot, 183 wed, 335 
beholden, 235 mar, 208 well-nigh, 337 
betwixt, 40 nigh, 337 wend, 335 
bid, 42 nowadays, 233 while, 349 
deem, 315 perchance, 253 whit, 183 
delve, 89 perforce, 255 whither, 159 
discomfortable, 100 raiment, 23 wont, 347 


VI STYLISH WORDS 


Fowler, in applying to some usages the term ‘stylish’ 
explains that he is not employing it in a laudatory sense. The 
words concerned, he says, are not always to be regarded as ‘out 
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and out undesirables’: some are objectionable only when used 
in particular senses, being in other senses working words. 


acuity, 4 explicate, 128 mystique, 221 
advantage, 6 forfend, 142 perforce, 255 
disparate, 97 malapert, 206 perpend, 256 

УП PLEONASMS (see 258) 
about, 33, 237 concerning, 237 improve on, 168 
all, 9 certain, 52 job of work, 181 
as and when, 28 definite, 258 later on, 188 
as to, 237 definitely, 258 one and all, 240 
at about, 33 each and all, 240 quite all right, 268 
as yet, 30 each and every, 240 unless and until, 258 
but, however, 162 equally as, 112 very, 268 


but nevertheless, 162 if and when, 258 would, 352 


VIII. AMERICANISMS 


charge, 53 peeved, 251 scared, 281 
liable, 196 receptionist, 270 way-back, 334 
mail, 203 
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1 SUPERFLUOUS COMMAS AFTER ADVERBS AND ADVERBIAL PHRASES 


Teachers of English would be doing a useful and much-needed 
service by paying special attention to a practice in punctuation, 
which is today running riot not only in journalism but also in 
every type of prose writing, of inserting a comma between an 
adverb or adverbial phrase and the words directly following it 
that it qualifies. The practice generally occurs at the beginning 
of a sentence. Here are some typical examples selected to 
represent some of the most common types of sentence in which 
it is found. 


In March, the Greek army was reinforced. 

At Boulogne, a meeting was held between the two ministers. 
Before 1914, several warnings had been given. 

On his return, he consulted his solicitor. 

Moreover, the morale of the army was being affected. 
Lastly, I come to the economic factor. 

Of course, such an operation needs time. 

By these means, the desired result was obtained. 

On the other hand, the overland journey was dearer. 

10 After this, we can safely зау... 

11 In this way alone, I had an advantage over my enemy. 

12 At the end of the war, Great Britain had an immensely 


strong navy. 


Take example 1. Nobody in his punctuation-senses would 
think of writing The Greek army was reinforced, in March. On 
what principle and with what advantage is a comma interpolated 
merely because in March precedes instead of following the subject 
of the sentence and its verb? 

In not one of the examples is the comma necessary or service- 
able. In a few it might perhaps be defended on the grounds that 
it indicates emphasis. But good writing should secure emphasis 
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by the construction of the sentence: not by stops, any more than 
in our grandparents' letters by the underlining of words. 

During the last fortnight or so I have read ten books. These 
have been varied in character: one each of memoirs, literary 
criticism, short stories, detective fiction; six on recent history, 
international politics, economics, etc. Most of these are by weil- 
known writers, and several have had a large sale. In seven of 
these books the superfluous comma appeared either occasionally 
or frequently. In thirty-two pages of one book it occurred sixty- 
eight times. This was a book written by a well-known author, 
printed by a leading printing firm, and published by a dis- 
tinguished publishing house. One cannot, however, lay responsi- 
bility for matters of this sort on the persons through whose hands 
a book passes between writing and publication. A typist, even 
if educated, intelligent, and observant enough to notice such 
things, would probably receive the reverse of thanks for bringing 
them to the notice of the author (try, little typist, try); and it 
would be unreasonable to expect publishers" advisers, who see a 
book in MS. or typescript, to attend to details like this, or a 
printer to depart from his copy. 

It is true that one cannot make an absolute rule that in no 
circumstances should a comma be placed between an adverb or 
adverbial phrase and the words it qualifies. In a few exceptional 
cases a comma is permissible or even desirable to avoid con- 
fusion. The most common one is that in which the word however 
is used. This word can be used in two senses: (a) ‘but’, 
‘nevertheless’; (b) = ‘in whatever way’, ‘to whatever extent’. 
Tn such a sentence as However, stupidly I had failed to bring my 
umbrella a comma is required to indicate to the reader at once 
that sense (a) is meant. Otherwise the reader might imagine that 
However was modifying stupidly until later in the sentence he 
reached the words I had failed. 

Most of the other exceptions are where an adverb consists of a 
word that can be used also as another part of speech. Here 
again a comma is needed to avoid confusion, as in the following 
examples. 


(а) Besides, these were not yet ready. 
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(b) Shortly after, he was told that it would be dangerous to 
remain. 
(c) Further, violence often defeats its object. 


In these sentences a comma is desirable to show at once in 
(a) that Besides is not being used as a preposition governing 
these; in (b) that after is not introducing a temporal subordinate 
clause; in (c) that Further is not an adjective qualifying violence. 

An equivocal use of a comma after an adverb or adverbial 
phrase is connected with the words incidentally, by the way. 
Consider such a sentence as Incidentally, a letter from Harry has 
come. There is no more reason in principle why incidentally if 
used correctly should be separated from the words that it 
qualifies than any other adverb. But in this sentence there is no 
word that it qualifies: the letter did not come incidentally, The 
adverb can be taken only as qualifying some phrase, understood 
but not expressed, with the sense of J would add that; and the 
writer, realising that the adverb has no correct syntactical relation 
to the rest of the sentence, tries to save himself by inserting a 
comma. The error here is not in the comma but in the misuse of 
incidentally. As H. W. Fowler puts it: ‘Incidentally is now very 
common as a writer’s apology for an irrelevance. Naturally those 
who find it most useful are not the best writers’. 

A few more examples may be given where a comma is desirable 
to avoid confusion. 

(a) Further, on examination a discrepancy was revealed. 
Unless there were a comma, on, which is here a pre- 
osition governing examination, might at first seem to be 
joined to Further to form a combined adverbial phrase. 
(b) Before long, suspicions were bound to arise. 
The comma here shows at once that long is not an 
adjective qualifying suspicions. 
(c) After all, his work had to come first. 
The comma shows that all does not equal all of (his 


work). 
(d) By the end of 1916, 273 deaths had occurred. 
Without à comma the collocation of numerals might 


be confusing. 
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Except, however, for a clear reason the rule against a comma 
should be followed. Punctuation has no virtue in itself. On the 
contrary it is a necessary evil in the sense that, provided the 
meaning is clear, the fewer stops there are, the better. The 
particular misuse of a comma that has been discussed wastes the 
time and energy of writer, typist, and compositor; distracts the 
eye; interrupts the flow of the sentence; and often holds up the 
reader. 


With a few small modifications this is the form in which what I 
originally wrote appeared in the Journal of Education in January 
1942, under the title *A Vicious Fashion in Punctuation', and 
is now reprinted with leave from the Oxford University Press. 

Shortly after its appearance I received from a friend the 
following note that at my request put into writing what he had 
said to me. 

`1 suggest that you too lightly divest typists of responsibility 
in the matter. The habit of dictating contributes to Over-punctua- 
tion. Thus an author may begin a sentence with an adverb or 
adverbial phrase; as he says this, the typist types it; then during 
a pause, while the person dictating is deciding on the choice of 
the words to follow, the typist will probably often, almost 
automatically, type a comma that the author has not dictated, 
did not intend to have, and, when he comes to read the type- 
script, may not notice, or at all events fails to cross out, both in 
the typescript and later in the proof.’ 

So much for the typist and the author’s contributory negli- 
gence. But since I wrote the article in the Journal of Education 
I have become aware that the printer is sometimes responsible 
for over-punctuation. I had this brought home to me by an 
experience some months after the publication of my article. In 
an essay I wrote at that time I hada sentence that began with the 
words ‘Moreover the supremacy of the love interest in his 
poetry’. That was what I wrote by hand and what the typist 
typed. But when I received a proof, the sentence had become 
“Moreover, the supremacy...’ And this was from one of the 
most famous of printing establishments. Perhaps the mania for 
inserting a comma after ‘moreover’ is sometimes due, when it 
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is not the mere blind following of a vicious printing habit, to 
some cloudily false rhyming analogy with ‘However’ (when in 
its sense of * Nevertheless! it needs a comma) because both end 
in -ver. 

The usual defence offered by authors for the use of commas here 
deprecated is that it reproduces the pauses in time that would 
occur if the given words were spoken. This may sometimes be 
true, but in a vast majority of sentences where the comma appears 
there would not be except in an extremely slow and hesitating 
speaker the alleged pause. Nevertheless the habit has become so 
fixed and widespread that if a writer or a typist has been so 
admirably sensible as not to insert a comma, the printer, directly 
an adverb or adverbial phrase comes before him to be set, 
especially at the beginning of a sentence, will almost automati- 
cally jab down one. Take for example the last sentence. In 
the ordinary course one would probably find a comma inserted 
after ‘Nevertheless’, But in speech would there be more pause 
between ‘ Nevertheless’ and ‘the’ than between ‘the’ and ‘habit’? 

A rather more convincing defence of the practice was offered 
me by my lamented friend H. A. Treble, who said that often 
an adverb or adverbial phrase qualifies, not the word or phrase 
that immediately follows it, or any single word or phrase, but 
the whole or a large part of the rest of the sentence and its general 

, sense. But even if, to take again the cited sentence, this con- 
sideration may be regarded as applying here, surely in dealing 
with so simple and familiar an adverb as ‘Nevertheless’ it is not 
necessary to provide against the possibility of false scent. 


On the point of going to press with this article, and in response 
to a last minute suggestion by a friend who has read it in proof, 
I take the opportunity of adding a passage on a cognate point of 
superfluous stops. It bears on the punctuation of addresses inside 
letters and on envelopes. If one is telling a person Mr. Jones’s 
address, to write ‘ Mr. Jones’s address is 104 Bridge Lane, Temple 
Fortune, London, N.W.11.’ will be correct. The commas, and 
the full stop after ‘11’, are essential parts of a complete sentence. 
On the other hand, if the address is to be hand-written, typed, 
printed, or embossed, at the head of a letter, in what may be 
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called semi-display, there is neither grammatical reason for, nor 
gain in clarity by, using any stops except after ‘N’ and ‘W’ as 
they are abbreviations. The address is adequately given as 


104 Bridge Lane 
Temple Fortune 
London 
N.W.11 


both at the head of the letter and on the envelope. 
But printers, followed sheepishly by typists and writers of hand- 
written letters, will insist on 


104 Bridge Lane, 
Temple Fortune, 
London, 
N.W.11. 
In the life of an ordinary private person who has only a moder- 
ate correspondence what time, energy, and ink must be wasted! 
As to ‘104 Bridge Lane’ writers, typists, and printers usually 
have ‘104, Bridge Lane’. Many years ago I asked Mr. John 
Johnson, Printer to the University of Oxford, what was the pur- 
pose of a comma after the number of a house. His answer was 
*None'. 

A story is told of a well-known editor and critic who, on being 
asked what he would do if he had his life to live over again, 
and was given a million pounds, answered ‘Use fewer commas’. 


2 EXCLAMATION MARKS 


A single exclamation mark (more than one should never be 
given) is correct in the following uses. 

(1) With the part of speech that is grammatically called an 
interjection: e.g. ‘Oh!’ 

(2) With expressions containing What and How in their ex- 
clamatory use: e.g. What a pity! What a nuisance he can be! 
How tragic! How cold it is! 

(3) With exclamatory words and phrases that are equivalent 
to interjections: e.g. Cheers! Dear me! The devil! 

(4) With ellipses: e.g. Apologies! (= ‘I give my apologies’ 
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or ‘Please accept my apologies’). To think of it! (= e.g. ‘It is 
strange to think that he would do such a thing’). 

To these uses Fowler adds: 

(5) With wishes: e.g. Confound him! God forbid! 

(6) With apostrophes: e.g. John! if you don’t hurry you will 
lose the train. 

An alternative, and in my opinion a preferable, stop would be 
in (5) a full-stop, and in (6) a comma. 

For commands an exclamation mark is, as Fowler says, 
incorrect, though common. So correct punctuation would be 
Please stop that noise; and, if one used an unparliamentary 
expression, Go to hell (not noise! or hell!). 

Usefully, admirably in true Fowler vein, he points out that a 
statement, a question, a command, are not converted into an 
exclamation by the fact that those who say them are excited. 
He cites as examples of incorrectness You surprise me! Don't tell 
such lies! That is a lie! My heart was in my mouth! I wish you 
would be quiet! Beggars can't be choosers! But later on he adds 
a seventh use of the mark (which Vallins and Treble mention 
without comment) as 'suitable for a scornful quotation, the 
unexpected, the amusing, the disgusting, or something that needs 
the comment of special intonation to show that the words shall 
be taken as they are meant'; and he cites as examples: You 
thought it didn't matter! He learnt at last that the enemy was— 
himself! Each is as bad as the other, only more so! He puts his 
knife in his mouth! Here he has surely been blowing hot and 
cold. In these four examples the exclamation mark violates the 
principle he previously laid down. It emphasises a statement. 
The person using it is writing down to a reader to whom he gives 
credit for but scant intelligence. One is reminded of the low 
comedian who, when he utters a joke, bursts into laughter from 
fear that otherwise his audience may be unaware that a joke is 
being made. 

The misuse often appears in books, and not only inferior 
novels. It revels, as might be expected, in newspapers. In a 
recent issue of the Sunday Times whose correspondence columns 
contained eight letters there were superfluous exclamation marks 
in three. *Appeals have been made to the Board to reverse its 
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decision, and yet it will not!’ *No, it was written a century and 
a quarter ago!’ ‘I should like a better reason than that!’ 
But its spiritual home is among the drafters of advertisements 
who will not allow any novelty, bargain, decrease in prices, or 
other recommendation, to be advertised without an exclamation 
mark. ‘Toilet preparations for Men—by Men FF 


3 ITALICS 


Italics have useful functions in the arrangement of a page. 
Thus text and notes may be distinguished by roman and italic 
types as they may be by different-sized types; so may headings; 
and there is their use for words from foreign languages, and for 
the titles of books, plays, and long poems. But used to emphasise 
words in the body of a roman-type passage they remind one of the 
underlinings dear to the writers of letters in the Victorian age, 
though less objectionable than exclamation marks in statements 
(see last note). Italics are the prop of the feeble writer. ‘The 
practised writer’, says Fowler, ‘is aware that his business is to 
secure prominence for what he regards as the essence of his 
communication by so marshalling his sentences that they shall 
lead up to a climax, or group themselves round a centre, or be 
worded with different degrees of impressiveness as the need for 
emphasis varies; he knows too that it is an insult to the reader’s 
intelligence to admonish him periodically by a change of type, 
like a bad teacher imploring his boys to attention for a moment: 
that he cannot safely go to sleep just now.’ 
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References in arabic numerals are to the numbered 
word groups. 


a, 52, 204 advocate, 191 
a, 264 afraid, 281 
ABBREVIATIONS, 291 again, 146 
abdication, 90 ago, 334 
abhor, 155 agree, 7 
abhorrence, 155 agreement, 7 
about, 33, 209, 237 Ain’t, 14 
abstract, 305 al., 114 
abusage, 292 alarm, 8 
abuse, 292 alert, 8 
accomplish, 2 alii, 114 
accord, 1 all, 9, 10, 240, 268 
accordingly, 74 aller, 143 
accumulate, 3 allow, 195, 297 
accuse, 53 allure, 201 
achieve, 2 allurement, 201 
acknowledge, 38 almost, 11, 337 
acquaintance, 144 alright, 10 
acquiesce, 297 also, 146 
actuate, 218 alter, 199 
acuity, 4 alternative, 12 
acuteness, 4 always, 13 
add, 85 Am, 14, 275 
addict, 329 am, 275 
Adieu, 149 amazing, 307 
administer, 5 amend, 15 
admire, 109 AMERICANISMS, Appendix I, 
adore, 109 8 
adorn, 107 amiable, 16 
advantage, 6 amicable, 16 
adversary, 242 Amn't, 14 

. advise, 84 analysis, 44 
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and, 17 

angle, 19 

angry, 20 
animal, 18 
announce, 266 
anon, 263 
answer, 346 
An’t, 14 
antagonist, 242 
anticipate, 125 
anxiety, 49 

any, 21, 22 
anyone, 22 
apparel, 23 
appear, 135 
appendices, 24 
appendix, 24 
appendixes, 24 
appreciate, 25 
apprehend, 26 
apprehension, 26 
apprehensively, 26 
ARCHAISMS, Appendix I, 5 
Aren’t, 14 
around, 51 
arrange, 199 
arrest, 26 

artist, 27 

artiste, 27 

as, 28, 29, 30, 176, 237 
ascertain, 173 
ask, 31, 272 
asking, 31 
aspect, 19 
assemble, 32, 72 
at, 33, 34 
attaché-case, 45, 330 
attain, 2 

attest, 119 
attire, 23 

Au, 149 
audacious, 86 


audition, 35 
auxilio, 189 
aversion, 155 
aware, 25 


back, 334 
badly, 336 

bag, 45, 152, 304 
barrister, 191 
barrow-boy, 325 
bay-window, 36 
be, 78, 135 
bear, 37 

beast, 18 

beat, 322 
beautify, 107 
because, 312 
bed, 278 

beg, 38, 275 
behalf, 39 
beholden, 235 
beholding, 235 
being, 18 

belie, 99 
benefit, 6 

best, 34 

béte, 143 
better, 29 
between, 40 
betwixt, 40 
bi-partisan, 41 
bi-partisanship, 41 
bid, 42 

bill, 133 

bird, 18 

bit, 183 
bloomer, 292 
bold, 86 

book, 180 
bow-window, 36 
brash, 43 
brave, 86 
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break down, 44 
brief-bag, 45 
broadcast, 46 
broadcasting, 46 
bus, 291 

but, 17, 162 

by, 47 

Bye bye, 149 


cab, 291 
cabriolet, 291 
can, 214 

care, 49 

carry, 37 

case, 45, 177, 304 
catachresis, 292 
categorical, 50 
categorically, 50 
cause, 58, 236 
centre, 51, 213 
certain, 52 
change, 199 
charge, 53 
check, 54, 322 
Cheerio, 149 
choose, 244 
chose, 143 
circle, 55 
circumstances, 56 
cite, 57 

claim, 58 
classification, 44 
clean, 59 
cleanliness, 59 
cleanly, 59 
cleanness, 59 
clergyman, 60 
clever, 296 
close, 61, 138 
clothes, 23 
collect, 72 
college, 283 
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COLLOCATIONS,PHRASAL, 


257 
COLLOQUIALISMS, 291 
colony, 269 
colossal, 163 
come, 62 
COMMAS, Appendix П, 1 
commend, 63 
commendation, 63 
commendatory, 63 
COMMERCIALESE, Арреп- 

dix I, 4 
commit, 205 
common, 64 
communication, 65 
COMPARATIVES, 66 
compare, 67 
compendium, 305 
complete, 66 
completely, 66 
COMPOUND POSSESSIVE, 

68 
comprehend, 26 
comprehension, 26 
concerning, 237 
conclusion, 137 
condition, 69 
conditions, 70, 311 
confute, 71 
congregate, 72 
conjuncture, 184 
connote, 73 
consent, 195 
consequence, 199 
consequent, 74 
consequential, 74 
consequentially, 74 
consequently, 74 
consider, 256, 273, 315 
consist, 76 
consistence, 77 
consistency, 77 
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constitute, 78 
contact, 79 
contemn, 282 
contemporaneous, 80 
contemporary, 80 
contemptible, 215 
content, 81 
contented, 81 
contract, 7, 82 
convinced, 280 
corps, 143 
correspond, 83 
counsel, 84 
count, 273 
couple, 85 
courageous, 86 
course, 238 
credo, 87 

creed, 87 
cruelty, 279 
cumulate, 3 
curate, 60 
custom, 347 
ewt., 259 


dad, 164 

dare, 125 
days, 233 

deal, 200 
dearth, 187 
decide, 244 
decline, 272 
decorate, 107 
deed-case, 45 
deem, 315 
deep, 88 
deeply, 88 
degree, 212 
deleterious, 154 
delve, 89 
demission, 90 
demonstrate, 91 
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denigratory, 252 
denote, 73 
denseness, 92 
density, 92 
depend, 93 
dependency, 269 
deplete, 94 
depositary, 95 
depository, 95 
depreciatory, 252 
deride, 282 
derive, 199 
desiderate, 345 
desire, 345 
despatch, 203 
despise, 282 
detest, 155 
detestation, 155 
detrimental, 154 
devotee, 329 
DICTIONARIES, 354 
differ, 96 
different, 97 
difficult, 199 

dig, 89 

digest, 305 
dilate, 128 

dire, 199 

direct, 98 
directly, 98 
disappoint, 99 
disappointment, 99 
disassociate, 102 
discomfit, 100 
discomfiting, 100 
discomfiture, 100 
discomfort, 100 
discomfortable, 100 
disconcert, 100 
disconcertment, 100 
discontinue, 101 
discover, 173 
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disdain, 282 epitome, 305 
dislike, 155 equally, 112 
disparate, 97 error, 13, 292 
dispatch, 203 ERRORS BY THE GREAT, 354 
dissociate, 102 esprit, 143 
divide, 103 essential, 66 
division, 103 et, 114 
do, 1, 205, 352 etc., 114 
doff, 199 euphemism, 115 
dominion, 269 euphuism, 115 
don, 199 evening, 116 
Dorothy, 152 ever, 11, 13, 29, 117, 285 
double, 143 every, 22, 240 
doubt, 104, 199 everyone, 22, 314 i 
doubtless, 104 everywhere, 118 
dozen, 241 evidence, 119 
dreadful, 199 examine, 129 
dress, 23 example, 120 
dry, 286 excellent, 66, 296 
duty, 348 except, 199 
excerpt, 130 
each, 240 exciting, 121 
earliest, 34 EXCLAMATION MARKS, 
easement, 105 Appendix II, 2 
easing, 105 exclude, 261 
either, 106, 227 exclusive, 123 
embarras, 143 exemplar, 120 
embellish, 107 exhort, 84 
emend, 15 exhortation, 84 
emphasise, 199 exiguous, 122 
end, 138 existence, 328 
endeavour, 199 exotic, 124 
enemy, 140 expatiate, 128 
enhance, 108 expect, 125 
enjoy, 109 expensive, 199 
enormous, 163 experience, 126 
enquiry, 110 expertise, 127 
entendre, 143 expertness, 127 
entertainment, 289 explain, 128 
enthuse, 111 explicate, 128 
enthusiasm, 111 explore, 129 
enthusiastic, 111 expound, 128 
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extent, 212 
extract, 130 
extremely, 303 


face, 322 
facie, 264 
fact, 131 
faire, 143 
falseness, 132 
falsify, 99 
falsity, 132 
famous, 192 
far, 176 
far-away, 334 
fare, 133 
Farewell, 149 
fascinate, 134 
fascinating, 134 
fascination, 134 
fatal, 66 
faute, 143 
fear, 26 
fearful, 26 
fearfully, 26 
fever, 309 
few, 241 
figure, 135 
fill, 136 

final, 137 
finale, 138 
find, 139, 173 
finish, 138 
flu, 291 

foe, 140 
fond, 109 
food, 133 
for, 13, 141 
forbid, 142 
forecast, 46 
forecasted, 46 
forever, 13 
forfend, 142 
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FORMAL WORDS, Appendix 
Li 
frankly, 355 
FRENCH, 143 
friend, 145 
friendly, 145 
friends, 145 
frightened, 281 
from, 96 
function, 348 
further, 346 
furthermore, 146 


gain, 2 
garment, 23 
gather, 72 
general, 64 
generous, 220 
GENTEELISMS, Appendix I, 3 
genuine, 147 
genuinely, 147 
get, 173 
gigantic, 163 
gipsy, 150 
give, 1, 5 
gladstone, 304 
go, 62, 278, 338 
good, 296 
Good-bye, 149 
got, 148 
govern, 69 
grant, 1 
grateful, 25 
GREAT, ERRORS BY THE, 
354 
gypsy, 150 


habit, 347 
half, 241 
hand, 151 
hand-bag, 152 
happen, 308 
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hard, 199 impute, 53 
hardly, 11, 153 in, 56, 70, 169, 170, 176, 197 
harmful, 154 inasmuch, 176 
hate, 155 include, 199 
hatred, 155 inconsistency, 77 
have, 254 incredible, 167 
he, 179, 314 index, 171 
headache, 156 indexes, 171 
help, 157 indication, 290 
henceforth, 158 indices, 171 
her, 68, 179, 314 indifferent, 284 
hers, 68 indiscriminate, 319 
him, 68, 179 indoor, 172 
his, 68, 179, 314 indoors, 172 
hither, 159 inferior, 215 
hitherto, 159 infinitely, 355 
holiday, 160 INFINITIVE, PERFECT, 254 
honestly, 355 influenza, 291 
hope, 318 inform, 173, 232 
hortatory, 84 informant, 174 
hot, 322 informer, 174 
howbeit, 161 injurious, 154 
however, 162 inmost, 175 
howler, 292 innermost, 175 
huge, 163 inquiry, 110 
human, 18 insofar, 176 
hundredweight, 259 insomuch, 176 
hurry, 322 inst., 165 
husband, 164 instance, 177 
into, 169 
I, 14 intolerable, 178 


ideal, 66 intolerably, 178 

ideally, 66 irresponsible, 321 

idem, 165 it, 179, 301 

illtreat, 166 ITALICS, Appendix II, 3 
illtreatment, 166 its, 179 

imagine, 125 

immense, 163 jargon, 180 

impossible, 167 job, 181 

impossibly, 167 join, 182 

improve, 108, 168 jot, 183 с 
impudent, 206 JOURNALESE, Appendix I, 4 
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judge, 191 lot, 200 

jugée, 143 lots, 200 
juncture, 184 love, 109 
just, 185 lure, 201 


luxuriant, 202 
i 202 

kind, 207, 293 luxurious, 

a am mail, 203 


Pm Ca majority, 204 


make, 205 
lack, 187 malapert, 206 
lady, 164 maltreat, 166 
laissez, 143 maltreatment, 166 
large, 47 man, 18, 164, 322 
last, 190 manage, 5 
later, 188 manner, 207 
latest, 34 many, 287 
LATIN, 189 mar, 208 
latter, 190 maritime, 224 
laudable, 63 marriage, 82 
lawyer, 191 marry, 82, 335 
1b., 259 marvellous, 307 
learn, 173 matter, 209 
leave, 38 may, 48, 214 
legendary, 192 maybe, 253 
lengthways, 193 me, 68 
lengthwise, 193 means, 210 
less, 194, 229 meantime, 211 
lesser, 194 meanwhile, 211 
let, 195 measure, 212 
letter, 65 mediocre, 284 
liable, 196 meet, 79 
like, 109 { mention, 199 
likely, 196 menu, 133 
list, 199 method, 210 
listen, 197 middle, 213 
little, 198 mieux, 143 
loathe, 155 might, 214 
loathing, 155 mine, 68 
long, 334 mingle, 216 
LONG WORDS, 199 minister, 60 
looking-glass, 199 minority, 204 
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minute, 122 never, 11, 228, 285 

mirror, 199 nevertheless, 161, 162, 229 

misapprehend, 26 nigh, 337 

misapprehension, 26 night, 116 

miserable, 215 no-one, 22 

mistake, 113, 292 nobody, 22 

mistreat, 166 noire, 143 

mistreatment, 166 nomenclature, 310 

misunderstand, 26 Non, 189 

misunderstanding, 26 none, 22, 229 

misuse, 292 nor, 14, 227, 230 

mix, 216 not, 227, 228, 245, 341 

model, 120 notable, 231 

moiety, 217 note-case, 330 

moreover, 146 noted, 231 

mortal, 66 notify, 232, 276 

most, 204, 303 now, 233 

Mother, 164 nowadays, 233 

motivate, 218 nude, 234 

motivation, 218 number, 287 

motive, 218 nurse, 222 

Mr., 164 

Mrs., 164 obligation, 235 

much, 176, 324, 336 obliged, 25, 235 

mundane, 219 obviate, 261 

munificent, 220 obvious, 66 

mysteriousness, 221 occasion, 236 

mystery, 221 occur, 308 

mystique, 221 of, 9, 237, 238 
OFFICIALESE, Appendix I, 4 

naked, 234 oft, 199 

nannie, 222 often, 199 

nanny, 222 omnes, 189 

naturally, 238 omnibus, 291 

naughty, 223 on, 239 

nautical, 224 ] опе, 22, 240, 241, 314 

naval, 224 one’s, 314 

near, 225 opponent, 242 

nearly, 337 opposing, 243 

necessarily, 255 opposition, 243 

need, 226 opt, 244 

neither, 227 or, 106, 227, 230, 245 
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oral, 326 
order, 42 
originate, 199 
ornament, 107 
other, 21 
otherwise, 246 
ounce, 259 
outdoor, 172 
outdoors, 172 
overlap, 247 
overs, 248 
oZ., 259 


pack, 249 

package, 249 

packaging, 249 

packet, 249 

paint, 322 

panic-stricken, 250 

panicky, 250 

parcel, 249 

parson, 60 

part, 217 

PARTICIPLES, PREPOSI- 
TIONAL, 262 

particle, 183 

partisan, 41 

partly, 212 

party, 41 

peeved, 251 

pejorative, 252 

pejoratively, 252 

perchance, 253 

PERFECT INFINITIVE, 254 

perforce, 255 

perhaps, 253 

permit, 195, 297 

pernicious, 154 

perpend, 256 

phone, 291 

PHRASAL COLLOCATIONS, 
257 


place, 308 
plenty, 200 
PLEONASM, 258, 327, Appen- 
dix I, 7 
portmanteau, 304 
POSSESSIVE, COMPOUND, 
68 
possible, 328 
post, 203 
pound, 259 
practicable, 328 
praise, 63 
praiseworthy, 63 
précis, 305 
preciseness, 260 
precision, 260 
preclude, 261 
PREPOSITIONAL PARTICI- 
PLES, 262 
present, 233 
presently, 263 
prevalent, 64 
prevent, 261 
priest, 60 
prima, 264 
priori, 264 
production, 265 
productiveness, 265 
productivity, 265 
profess, 267 
profound, 88 
profoundly, 88 
prolixity, 327 
promulgate, 266 
prove, 119 
publish, 266 
punish, 299 
purport, 267 
put, 297 


quadruped, 18 
question, 167 
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quite, 185, 268 
quotation, 130 


raiment, 23 
rarely, 285 

rate, 284 
realise, 25 
realm, 269 
rebuke, 84, 299 
rebut, 71 
receipt, 271 
receptionist, 270 
recipe, 271 
recognise, 25 
rector, 60 
reduce, 94 
redundancy, 327 
reference, 346 
refuse, 272 
refute, 71 
regard, 273, 346 
regarding, 346 
regards, 346 
reject, 274 
rejection, 274 
remain, 275 
remarkable, 192, 307 
reply, 346 
represent, 78 
request, 31, 272, 276 
requirement, 226 
requisite, 226 
resolution, 277 
resolye, 277 
respect, 141 
responsible, 321 
result, 199 
resultant, 74 
resulting, 74 
retire, 278 
revoir, 149 
revolve, 51 
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rife, 64 

right, 10 

ROMANCE WORDS, Appen- 
dix I, 1 

rouse, 8 


sadism, 279 
sadist, 279 
same, 301 
satisfied, 280 
saucy, 206 
SAXON WORDS, Appendix], 1 
say, 125 
scanty, 122 
scarcely, 153 
scared, 281 
school, 283 
scorn, 282 
second-class, 284 
second-rate, 284 
seldom, 117, 285 
seller, 325 
sere, 286 
seriously, 336 
several, 241, 287 
shall, 351 
SHAM-ERUDITE, Appendix 1, 
1 


share, 288 

she, 179, 314 

SHORT WORDS, 199 
should, 276, 351 

show, 91, 119, 289 

SHOW WORDS, Appendix I, 1 
sign, 290 

sincere, 147 

sincerely, 147 

SLANG, 291 

small, 122, 183 

smaller, 194 

so, 149, 176, 302, 303, 340 
solecism, 292 
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solicitor, 191 

some, 52, 212, 287 

soon, 263 

sort, 207, 293 

speak, 322 

spectacular, 294 

spiral, 55 

spiv, 295 

splendid, 296 

spoil, 208 

stand, 297 

start, 322 

stocker, 298 

stockist, 298 

stop, 101 

strafe, 299 

strange, 307 

street-vendor, 325 

STYLISH WORDS, Appendix 
7, 

subsume, 300 

such, 301, 302, 303 

suit-case, 304 

summary, 305 

SUPERLATIVE, THE, 306 

SUPERLATIVES, 66 

suppose, 125 

sure, 280 

surgeon, 291 

surmise, 125 

surprising, 307 

suspect, 125 

synopsis, 305 


take, 300, 308 

tali, 189 
tautology, 327 
taxi, 291 
taximeter, 291 
telegraph, 291, 353 
telephone, 291, 353 
tell, 232 


temperature, 309 
terminology, 310 
terms, 311 

that, 179, 312, 313 
the, 34, 204 
their, 68, 179, 314 
theirs, 68 

them, 68, 301 
then, 340 
thenceforth, 158 
therefore, 74 
they, 301, 314 
think, 315, 316 
this, 301 

thither, 159 
time, 342 

title, 180 

to, 83 

today, 233 
tolerate, 297 
too, 146 

touring, 317 
tourism, 317 
true, 131 

trunk, 304 

trust, 318 

try, 199 

*twixt, 40 

two, 241 
two-party, 41 


unclean, 59 
uncleanly, 59 
uncleanness, 59 
under, 66, 70 
understand, 25, 26 
understanding, 26 
undiscriminating, 319 
undoubtedly, 104 
unfavourable, 252 
unhappy, 215 
unique, 66 
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university, 283 
unless, 258, 320 
unresponsible, 321 
unsatisfactory, 215 
until, 258 

untrue, 131 

up, 322 

upon, 239 

use, 323 


yacation, 160 
value, 25 ` 
vast, 163 
vastly, 324 
vendor, 325 
verbal, 326 
verbiage, 327 
verbosity, 327 
very, 303, 324 
vet, 291 
veterinary, 291 
viability, 328 
viable, 328 
vicar, 60 
view, 19 
viva-voce, 326 
VOGUE-WORDS, Appendix I, 
2 
votary, 329 


well, 336 

well-nigh, 337 

wend, 338 

were, 332 

what, 339, 340 

when, 28 

whether, 313, 341 

which, 179, 344 

while, 342, 349 

whit, 183 

whither, 159 

who, 179, 343 

whole, 47 

whom, 179, 343 

whose, 344 

wide-spread, 64 

wife, 164 

will, 350, 351, 352 

window, 36 

wire, 291 

wish, 345 

with, 83, 96, 247 

within, 170 

without, 320 

wonderful, 192, 307 

wont, 347 

wordiness, 327 

WORDS AND PHRASES, 143, 
189 


work, 348 
wallet, 330 worldly, 219 
want, 345 worst, 34 
wardrobe-trunk, 304 worth, 349 
warn, 331 would, 350, 351, 352 
was, 332 wretched, 215 
wash, 322 write, 353 
wastage, 333 wrong, 223 
waste, 333 
way, 210 yet, 30 
way-back, 334 you, 68 
wed, 335 yours, 68 
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Some Press Opinions 
of V. Н. Collins's previous books 
in this now completed, series 


THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


“I must strongly recommend The Choice of 
Words. This is a most useful and exact 
guide to the words that are rightly or 
wrongly treated as synonyms."—Raymond 
Mortimer, The Sunday Times. 


“As one who loves his mother tongue and 
resents manhandling in cliché, jargon, 
pompous verbiage, preciosity, affected 
gentility, or rank bad English, I hail with 
joy the appearance of V. H. Collins's The 
Choice of Words."—Guy Ramsey, The 
Daily Telegraph. 


ONE WORD AND ANOTHER 


“ 


1 another handy little book for 
those who wish to keep their English fresh 
and undefiled. . . . May one say, in the 
kind of lingo that he hates, that he has 
appreciably effectuated the potential ame- 
lioration of English semantics and adum- 
brated the stream-lined optimum of word- 
usage?”—The Observer. 


“Mr. Collins presents his facts clearly, 
concisely and with a quiet sense of humour 
all too rare in similar books. One Word and 
Another is a sound companion for the 
teacher of English."—The Schoolmaster. 


Printed in Great Britain 


Also by V. H. Collins 


A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH IDIOMS 
WITH EXPLANATIONS 


A collection of over a thousand English idioms and 
phrases, the meaning and (where it is known) the origin 
of each being fully explained. 

“This is a scholarly, provoking and beguiling book.” 


—The Sunday Times 


“У, Н. Collins, still guarding English from mutilation, 
gives over a thousand examples that are today in frequent 
use. He is a mine of information on history, etymology 
and classical allusion." —The Contemporary Review 


“The index and interesting preface explaining the prin- 
ciples guiding the editor's selection contribute to nthe 
usefulness of this book to British and overseas writers 
and readers." —British Book News 


“This should find its way into the library of anyone 
interested in words and contemporary speech.” 
—The Library Review 


